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NBC News White Paper to Explo 


By ELEANOR ROBERTS 


One of the most crucial tele- 


’ grams of the Victnam war*— 
‘a cable authorizing the over- 


throw of South Vietnamese 


. President Ngo Dinh Diem — 
“was sent without full consulta- 


tion between President Ken- 
nedy and his advisors and 
without the knowledge of the 
Secretary of Defense or the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


- President Kennedy, further- 
more, was “‘very upset’? when 
he discovered that two of his 
cabinet members —- Secretary 
of Defense Robert A. Mc- 


Namara and CJA dixector-John- 
McCone-— doubted the wisdom 


of the cable. 
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re Vietnam 
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Dec, 21, at 8:30 p.m. (EST). ' Concerning the ill-fated tele- ‘was demeaning the United 


The second part, “The Death 
of Diem,” will be aired the fol- 
lowing night, Wednesday, Dec. 
22, at 10 p.m. (EST), on Ch. 4. 

The programs will featura 
key Kennedy administration 
figures and South Vietnamese 
generals who will give their 
versions of events and deci- 
sions during the fateful 34- 
month period of 1961-63 when 
U. S. involvement began to 
gather momentum. 

Among the views to be pre- 
sented are the following: ~ 

® President Diem did not 
want American troops in Viet- 
nam because he thought the 
South Vietnamese should win 


“It would be putting it t0O their own pattics and because 


strongly to say that he thought 6 gid not want te be called 
something had becn put over 5 punnet of the United States. 
on him,” says Kennedy his- — @ president Kennedy want- 
torian. Arthur Schlesinger, oy piem out of power, but the 
“but he thought something had you. of Diem's assassination 
gone out as a governmental cpooy him, 
judgment which had not been © The. Kennedy Administra 
fully and adequately dis tion sent the first major influx 
cussed.” of U. $. combat troops into 
*(Many observers agree that yiotnam — some 6,000 troops 
Diem’s assassination set off gy the pretext of helping 
a swift breakdown of polilie gith fland damace in the Me- 
cal stabillty in South Vietnam, xong River delta area, even 
which in turn led to a deepen- though U. S. officials knew 
ing U.S. commitment to pre- then the troops might be 
vent a collapse of the govern- forced tc join the fight if the 
ment.and a takeover by the situation worsened. 
‘Communists.) @ President Kennedy stood 


pia tatee i firm in Vietnam because he 
THES VIE Wilh Be: BEsONe feared that a U. S. pullout 
many disturbing insights to be would: jead to -strone isolation: 
disclosed later this month in ist auaeat ‘e 5 . cots 
a special, two-part NBC News Bbc MOPS ta £0 


ees pars a general U. S. pullback 
V 
ae called “Vietnam around the world that, in turn, 


: “a r 
The first part, “How fe! pansion by Red China and the 
£an,’’ will be shown Tuesdav. Soviet Union. 
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pram, the program reveals 
that Ambassador Lodge 
learned that a group of Vietna- 
mese generals were plotting to 
topple Diem, and he cabled 
the information to Washington. 


THE MESSAGE arrived ona. 
Saturday. President Kennedy 
was in Hyannisport, Secretary 
McNamara was on vacation, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk 


States by permitting actions to 
be taken in the name of his 
government that were so dis- 
tasteful.” , 
Ball also called Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense Roswell Gil- 
patrick at his Maryland heme. 
“Fven though I was some- 
what unhappy about the thrust 
of the cable,” Gilpatrick says, 
“J did clear it for the Defense 


was in New York, and CIA Di- /Department.” 


rector John McCone was o. 
his honeymoon. 

_The reply to Lodge’s mes- 
sage was drafted in the home 
of -George Ball, acting Secre- 
tary of State, who considered 
the Diem regime ‘“‘distaste- 
ful.” : 
According to General Max- 
well Taylor, then chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
favored supporting Diem until 
4 better alternative was in 
sight, the reply “authorized, in 
fact directed Lodge to inform 
seninr Vietnamese officials 
and senior generals of the dis- 
enchantment of our govern- 
ment with Diem and with his 
brother, and indicated that we 
would we happy to have a re 
placement.” 

Curiously, the telegram was 
sent to Saizon without the 
knowledge of Secretary McNa- 
mara or the Joint Chiefs. 

Ball says he called President 
Kennedy and Secretary Rusk 
and read them the cable’s con- 
tents. “We decided to go ahead 
with the cable,’’ Ball says. 


BALL EXPLAINS that Pres- 


coup because he felt Diem 


The following Monday there 
were second thoughts in Wash- 
ington. 

Roger Hilsman, then head 
of the State Department’s Bue 
reau of Inteiligence, says: 
“McNamara ani McCone re- 
tured, and because they had 
not personally approved of it 
(the cable} were in a position 
where they could raise objec- 
tions .. . raise doubts, which’ 
they did. Pee 


Secilea 


“So, there was a meeting 
that Monday, it was egain, 
thoroughly discussed and Keng, 
nedy ended up by saying the: 
cable had just arrived in Saj- 
gon on Sunday, no actions had 
been taken, it is not too late te 
remit, to call it back: 


“HE WENT around the table 
and asked each of them, ‘Do! 
you want to withdraw the 
cable?’ And nobody said‘ha 
did, so the cable stood.”..) 3 

The United States, says Atny 
bassador Lodge, was thug 
launched on a course from 
which “‘there was no respect+ 
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WASHINGTON—The White — 


VWouse jaformed a nutiper of 
senators and staff workers 
Tuesday that former U.S. Sen, 
George A. Smathers, D-Fla., 
was voluntarily withdrawing 
his name from nomination for 
a seat on the 15-member Gen- 
- eral Advisory Committee of 
the U.S.-Arms control and dis- 

" arclamont agency. 
the action follows a scries 
of articles in Newsday that de- 


tailed how Smathers, while still 
in the Senate, attempted to 
preserve a large defense con- 
tract for a firm which later 
named him to its board of 
directors and allowed him to 
fase stock then worth 
(2455,000 for only $29.000. 
+ Sources said- Tuesday night 
‘that the action will not be- 
cume official until the White 
e sends a letter to the 
Senate formally withdrawing 
its nomination of Smathers, 


who at one time was the third 
. Tanking Democrat in the Sen- 
ate, 
' Smathers could not be 
reached for comment, and the 
White House refused to re- 
spond to questions about the 
withdrawal of the nomination. 
A number of sources, howev- 
er, verified that the While 
House had made calls Tuesday 


iD 


ERO NEE HR tet nth TE vA mm Re ee 


Newsday : series. The commit- 
tee was originally expected to 
consider the nominations Tues- 
day, but postponed any action 
; because of other work and 


‘now is not expected to consi- | 


der them until next week at 
the earliest. 


Nominated along 
Smathers were Gen. Earle J. 
Wheeler, former chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; John 
_ A. McCone, former director of 


‘the Central Intelligence AGen- 
cy; and Tobtttetisworth, for-. 


mer ambassador to NATO, 


According to the White’ 
House announcement of . the: 
nomination, the job of the 
members of the advisory com- 
mittee is to advise ‘'the Pres-. 


ident, secretary of state and 
the disarmament director re-_ 
‘specting matters affecting - 
arms control, disarmament 
and world peace.’ 


morning to inform some mem- _ 


bers of the Foreign Relations 
“ Commiltec that Smathers 


would. withdraw his name, All 
of the seurees said that no 


reason was given for the ac-_ 


tion, and that no other name 
was mentioned as a substitute. 


Nominations to the advisory 


committee are usually given 
pro forma approval by the 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
but one member said that it 
was likely that hearings would 
have been held on the Smath- 
ers nomination because of the 
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This is the fourth of 15 excerpts 
from former President Johnson's 
book, “The Vantage Point,” an ac- 
count of his presidency, to be pub- 


:. lished shortly. 


“CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 
*  VEETNAM 1964-1965” 

In August 1964 an unexpected crisis 
developed, one that threatened for a 
time to change the nature of the war 
in Vieinam. During the early hours of 
Sunday morning, August 2, a high- 
priority message came in reporting 
that North Vietnamese terpedo boats 


“had attacked the destroyer USS Mad- 


©) 


dox in the Gulf of Tonkin. 
“Phe Maddox was on what we called 
the De Soto patrol, One purpose was 
to spot evidence of Hanoi’s continuing 
jnfiliration of men and war supplics 
into South Vietnam by sea. Another 
was to gather electronic intehigence. 
Another form of naval activity, not 
connected with owe patrol, was going 
on in the area. During 1964 the South 
Vietnamese navy made small-scale 
strikes against installations along the 
North Vietnamese coast. She purpose 


‘was to interfere with Tanoi’s continu- 
‘ing program of sending men and sup- 


plies into the South by sea. Senators 
and Representatives designated to 
oversce our iniclligence operations 
were fully briefed on these South Vict- 
namese activilies, and on our support- 
ing role, in January 1964, again in May, 
twice in June, and again in early Au- 
gust. Secretary McNamara described 
the operations, codenamed 34-A, in a 
closed session with members of the 


Senate Foreign Relations Committce 
on August 3, 1964. 

One 34-A attack occurred on July 30. 
At the time, the destroyer Maddox had 
not started its patrol and was 120 miles 


tack took place the night of August $ 
when the Ds Soto patrol was at least 
70 yalles away. It was later elleged that 
‘our Cestroyers were supporting the 
South Vietnamese naval actlou. ‘The 
fact is our De Soto commanders did 
not even know where or when the 34-A 
attacks would occur. oh 

Two days later the North Vietnam- 
ese struck again at our destroyers, this 
time at night Gnidmornaing Washington 
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mossaze that strongly Indicated the 
North Vietnamese were preparing an- - 
other attack on our ships In the Ton- 
kin Gut. Soon we received messages 
from the destroyer Maddox that its 
radar and thet of the USS C,. Turner 
Joy had spotted vessels they believed 
to be hostile. Tha enemy ships ap- 
peared to be preparing an ambush, ° 
The Maddox end C. Turner Joy had 
changed course to avoid contact, but 
they then sent werd that the cnemy 
vessels. were closing jn at high speed. 
Within on hour the destroyers advised 
that they were being attacked by tor- 
pedoes and were flring on the enemy 


: Saar ena _ PT boats. As messages flowed in frorn 
away, A second South Vietnamese at- 


Pacific Command Headquarters, Me- 
Namara passed slong the key facts to 
ine A 

We bad scheduled a noon meeting of 
the National Security Council to dis- 
cuss the situation in Cyprus, aud sev- 
eral key advisers had assembled for 
that session. - 
i- I closed the NSC meeting and asked 
“Rusk, McNamara, Vance, McCons, andy 
Bundy to join me for lunch, The unant- 
mous view of those advisers was that 


eae SAUNT CAS ka AS TOI «RI eran orem SASS OF Or ae 0 ne oil depot. 


During the aftcrnoon addition? 
‘{elligence reports flowed in. We inter 
‘cepted a mcssage from one of the at 
tacking North Vietnarnes: boats in 
which il boasted of having fired at two 
“enemy airplanes” and clairaed to have 
damaged one. The North Victnainese 
skipper reported that his unit had 


said this ineant either iwo enemy boats 
or two men in the attack group, An- 
other message to North Vietnamese PT 
boat headquarters boasted: “Tinemy 
vessel perhaps wounded.” Clearly the 
North Vietnamese knew they were at- 
tacking us.. ; : 

Action reports continued to arrive. 
from our destroyers, and from the Pa- 
cific Commend. A few were ambigu- 
ous. One from the destroyer Maddox 
questioned whether the many reports 
of cnemy torpede firings were all 
valid, a : 

1 instructed LicNamara to investi- 
gate these reports and obtain clarifica- 
tion. He immediately got in touch with 
Adiniral U. S. G. Sharp Jz, the Com- 
mander in Chief, Pacific, and the Ad- 
miral in turn made contact with the 
De Soto patrol, McNamara and his ci- 
villian and military specialist went over 
all the evidence in specific detail. We 
wanted to be absolutely certain tha 
our ships had-actually been atlacked 
pefore we retaliated. _ 

Admiral Sharp called McNaraara to 
report that after checking all the re- 
ports and evidence, he had no doubt 
whatsoever that an attack had taken 
place. McNamara and his associates 
reached the same firm conclusion. De- 


tailed studies made after the incident . 


confirmed this judgment. 
Y summoned the National Security 
Council for another meeting at 6:15 


p.m. to discuss in detail the incident 


and our plans for a sharp but limited 
response. About seven o'clock I met 
with the congressional leadership in 
the White Mouse for the same purpose. 
I told them that I believed a congres- 
sional resolulion of support for our cn- 
tire position in Southeast Asia was 
necessary and would strengthen our 
hand. I said that we inight be forced to 
further action, and that I did not 
“want to goin unless Congress goes in 
with me.” : : 

I was determined, from the time I 
became President, to seck the fullest 
stipport of Congress for any major ac- 

ion that‘I took, whether in foreign af- 
fairs or in the domestic field. ; 

Concerning Vietnam, I repeatedly 
told Secretaries Rusk and McNamara 
that I never wanted to reecive any ree- 
ommendation for action we might have 
fo take unless it was accompanied by a 
proposal for assuring the backing of 
Congress, 

Because. of this, it became routine 
for all contingency plans to jnclude 


time) on August 4, A few minutes after we could not ignore this second provo- syusgestions for informing Congress 


nine o'clock I had a call from Me- 
Namara. Ho Informed mo that our in- 


cation and that the attack required re- ‘ 
agreed. We decided on air 


Jiation, I 
telligence people had ppravedFer Release, 2u05/414428vi GHxRBPSM - 


and winning its support. As we consid- 
ered the possibility of having to ex- 


opsdfRo Laid 5 intnaip, proposals 
. . or see. ebedA Noe A, resolution 
poats and their bases plus astrlke on pocame part of the normal continsensy. 

; norinued 


“sacrificed two comrades.” Our experts 
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“LBY Adds Some Facts, 


- By rn M. Roberts 


- Additions and omissions 
mark former president 
Johnson's ee of the 
‘4964-65. escalation of the 
Vietnam war, it is evident 
‘from the excerpts from his 
book published today. 

Probably the single most 
disputed issue in Mr, John- 
son’s conduct of the war was 
the alleged Aug. 4, 1984, at- 
tack in the Tonkin Gulf by 

North Vietnamese boats on 
‘avo Ameviean destroyers, 
the Maddox and Turner Joy. 
“Mr. Johnson declared then, 
and reaffirms in his book, 
‘that the evidence of the at- 
-tack was conclusive, As a re- 
sult he sought and got the 
Yonkin Gulf Resolution 
from Congress, 


But his eritics contend the 
attack either never took 
place or even if something 
did oecur Mr. Johnson blew 
it up out of all propor tion 
because he already was de- 
termincd to strike North 
“Vietnam fcom the air. At 
Yeast three books have now 
been written about the af- 
fair and the thrust of each 
has been on the critical side. 

American intercepts of 
North Vietnamese messages 
were heavily relied upon at 
the time to prove that the 
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sine took place. Their 


texts, however, have never 
made public though . 


been 
Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara in 1965 did sum- 


mavize them for the Senate 
Forelzn — Relations Commit- 


tea and show the texts to 
the senators in private. Now 
the former President quotes 


from two of the messages 


and concludes that “clearly 
the North Victnamese knew 
they were attacking us.” 

The quotes will not satisky 
{he doubters. Why did not 
Mr. Johnson reveal the com- 
picte texts, they, will ask? 
And why not, indeed, Cryp. 
tographie protection is the 
usual answer but it is not 
convincing, given the nature 
of current procedures at the 
time. Myr. Johnson thus 
would seem only to have re- 
opened the arg ument, 

In this installment of his 
memoirs the former Fresi- 
dent discusses four of the 
first five major Vietnam de- 
cisions. The Tonkin retalia- 
tion was one of them; the 
Johns Hopkins speech an- 
other; the policy of reprisal 
by air anotker. The fifth 
“and by far the hardest” 
was sending ground troops 
to Victnam to join the bat- 
tle, 

As the former President 


auaenibes all these ‘decisions, 
each was reached with great 
soul searching, Yet, read as 
a whole in hindsight, there 
was an inevitable progres- 
sion from one to the other, 
especially from Rolling 
Thunder, the air campaign 
against the North,- to ‘the 
shipment of massive num- 
bers of trocps to the South, 
As he so often did while 
in office, Mr. Johnson saw 
his actions as steps logically 
following the policies of his 
two predecessors, Presidents 
Eisenhower and Kennedy. 


Omitted from today’s ex- 
cerpts arc descriptions of 


- Gen, Eisenhower's personel 


encouragement to Mr. John- 
son.) . 

The air war simply was 
not enough; only ground 


forees could save South 
Vietnam. In March, 1985, 
Gen. William Westmore- 


land's request for the first 
two Marine battalions was 
pranted. Then on April 1 
came the big decision to beef 
up the manpower though 
the Army forces still were 
described as “logistic and 
support.” It would be only a 
matter of time, however, 
until combat forces would 
have to go as such. 

Mr, Johnson’s account of 
{he April 1. decision lists 


three steps as “among the 


“which 


Enaite military selene It 


approved. ” But the Penta- 
gon papers made public 
something the former Presi- 
dent totally skips: 
structions to avoid telling 
fhe American public about 
the major steps he was tak 
ing. This wes contained in 
the National Security Action 
Memorandum 328, over the 
signature of McGeorge 


Bundy, to the Secretarics of 


State and Defense and the 
head of the CIA detailing 
Mr. Johnson's “decisions.” © 

"Jt was this memorandum 
contained tha state- 
ment that “the President de- 
sires” that “premature pub- 
licily be avoided by 
sible precautions” on the 
key new military steps. “The 


president’s desire,” the. 
memo concluded, is that 
‘these movements and 


. changes should be under- 


stood as being gradual and 


wholly consiste nt with exist- 


ing policy.” 


If this decision then was | 


“wholly 
pol- 


to be painted as 
consistent with existing 


-jey” how can it now be “by 


far the hardest” of five deci- 
sions Mr. Johnson had then 
taken xbout the war? Herein 
lics part of the credibility 
gap that plagued him in of- 
fice and which today’s in- 
stallment fails to dispel. 
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-° Phis.is the third of 12 


articles excer pied from 


‘Lyndon. Johnson's book, 
‘eThe Vantage Point.” 


~ By Lyndon Baiues Johnson , 
~ president Kennedy _ be- 
lieved in our nation’s com- 
mitment to the security of 
Southeast Asia, @ commit- 
ment made in the SEATO 


“Treaty and strengthened by 


his predecessor, President El- 


scnhower. President Kennedy 
had explained on many occa- 


* sions-the reasons he took this 


position. By late 1963 he had 
‘sent approximately 16,900 
Aracrican | troops to South 
Vietnam to make good our 
SEATCO pledge. see a, 

My first exposure to de- 
-tails of the problem of. Viet- 


-nam came forty-eight hours 


after Thad taken the oath of 
office. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot’ Lodge had flown to 
Washington a few days earti- 
er for schedwed conferences 
with Presigent Kennedy, Sec 
retary of State Dean Rusk 
and other administration of-. 
ficials. 

i sent for him and asked 
“him to give me a firsthand 
account of recent events. 1 
wanted his estimate and felt 
it was important that he go 
pack to Saigon with a clear 


understanding of my person- — 


al views. We met in my of- 
‘fice in the Executive Office 
Building, Secretaries Rusk 
and McNamara vere there, 
‘as well as Under Secretary of 
State George Ball, CIA Direc- 
tor John .McCove and Mc 
George Bundy. 

LODGE WAS optimistic. 
tHe believed the recent 
change of government in Sai- 


*gon was an improvement. He 


was hopeful and expected 
the new military leaders to 
speed up their war efforts. 
He slated that our govern- 
ment had put pressure on the 
regime of Ngo Dinh Diem to 
change its course. Those 


pressures, he admitted, had- 


encouraged the military lead- 
ers who carried out the coup 


on November Y\ Proved’ 


ever, if Diem and his brother : 


Nhu had followed his advice, 


. sure. 


CO NE OT ERM TES AS, ee UE CATR EST ENON, 


Lodge. said, they would stil! 
he alive. In his last talk with 
Diem on the afterncon of No- 
vember 1, Lodge had offered 
to help assure the Victnam- 
ese lcader’s personal safety, 
out Diem hed ignofed the 
offer. Ad 
J turned to Joha: McCone 
and asked what his reports 
from Saigon in recent days 
indicated. The CIA director 
replicé that his estimate was 
much less encouraging. There 
had been an increase in Vict 
Cong, activity since the coup, 
including mcre VC attacks. 


“He had information that the 
-enemy was 


preparing to 
exert even more severe pres: 


Ttold Lory 


Mary people were critic “in 
the removal, of Diem and 
were shocked by his murder. 


ge, 
SONAL de. | 


from Vietnam were becoming - 
louder and ‘rsore insistent. l 
thought we had been mistak- 
‘en in our failure to support 
Diem. Bul all that, i 
“was behind us. Now 


_ pects In 
" Seeretaries Rusk and McNa- 


4 
i| PRESIDENT KUNNEDY'S 


Z 


depuly, a new CIA chief, a 
new director of the U.S. In- 
‘formation Agency (USIA) op- 
-erations --- and replacements 
for other key posts in the 
U.S. Embassy. By midyear 
Ger, William C. Westmoie- 
land had replaced Gen. Paul 
Harkins as head ef our Mili- 


Alary Assistance Command, 


_. Inaddition toa my talk wilh 
Ambassador Lodge, 3 dis- 
cussed the Honolulu meeting 
held just before the assassi- 
hation, with some.of th 
principal participants —~ es- 
pecially Rusk and McNamara 
we aid with Mac Bundy and 
olhers. The net result of the 
Honolulu briefings and dis- 
cussions was a modestly en- 
couraging assessment of pras- 
Vietnam, though 


mara expressed some reser- 
-valions, , : 
es ; 
, principal foreign affairs ad- 
_visers agreed that it was im- 


‘portant to underline, espe- 


“cially within government cir- 


icles, the continuily of policy 
‘and direction, under the new 
J said, president. 1 agreed. It was 
we had my first important decision 


{ : Ly 
t 1 > st eo ei ‘: . . 
to concentrate On ACCOM (oy Vietnam as President, im: 


plishing our goals, We had to | 


help the new government pet 
‘on ils feet and perform cffec- 
itively. | ee nS 

1 told Lodge that | had nol 
becn happy with what f had 
read about aur mission's op- 
erations in Vietnam carlier in 
the year. Chere had been too 
much internal dissension. I 
wanted him ta develop a 
‘strong team: J wanted them 
to work Logcther; and 1 
wanted the Ambassador -to 
be the sole boss. { assured 


{ 
ji Hl suppact in, Wash- tion } 
Ft Raiduhs 3805/14/28 ;, claRDPSToOI0IRdodwoodTonDZeeE cHire's is, he 
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‘syonths we sent Lodge a new 


Sypination lo persevere in the 


portant not because it re- 
quired any new actions but 
‘pecavse it signaled our deter-. 


policies and actions in which 
we were already engaged, 


‘This was the view of Viet- 
nam 1 reccived during those 
first few tense days in office. 
It was a view shared by the 
top levels of our mission in 
Saigon and by my principal 
cadvisers in Washington. 
“had one important reserva~ 
about this generally” 
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more problems for the Viet- 
hamese than it had solved. 1 
saw little evidence that men 


‘of experience and ability were 
javailable in Victnam, ready 
lo help lead their country, I 
jwas deeply concerned that 


‘worse political turmoil might 


‘lic ahead in Saigon. 


' As I dug-deeper inte the’ 


Vietnam situation oter the 
‘fallowing weeks, I became 
convinced that the problem 
was considerably niore sert- 
ous than earlier reports had 
indicaled. Rusk, McNamara, 
MecCone, Bundy and others 
shared my gtewing concer, 
At the beginning of Decem- 
her-I read a review of the 
military gittation developed 
hy the State Department's in- 
_telligence analysts, 


i 

THIS REPORT concluded 
that the military effort had 
“been deteriorating in impor- 
‘tant: ways for, several’ 
-yaanths. Early ‘in December 
" Ambassador Lodge scent in a 
detailed study of a key prov- 
ince prepared by Jone of his 
field representatives. ‘The 
document. reported that in 
thak northern della province’ 
“the past thirly days have 
produced... a day-by-day 


‘increase in Viel Cong influ: 


ence, military operations, 
physical control af the coun- 
tryside, and Communist-con- 
tralled combat hamlets.” 


I believe two things were 
wrong with the reporting in 
1963: an excess of wishful 
thinking on the part of some 
official. observers and too 


L- nuch uncritical reliance on 


Vietnamese statistics and in- 
formation, Many Vietnamese 
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_Avéraged ¢ Hours Sleep 


‘November morning ia 1983 the 
“as peaceful as it ever gets in these turbuleat times. The world, 
it seemed, had ceased its turmoil for a moment-.ca aught in 
the shock of John Kennedy’s death. : ae 


‘events, so I was ‘not expecting any graye surprises in that 
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By Lynden B. Johnson 


In spife of more thai three decades of public service, I 


knew I was an unknown quantily to meny of my countrymen 
‘and to rauch of the world when I assuin a office. 


£ suffered another handicap, ‘since ‘I had come to the 
Presidency not thru the collective will ef the people but in the 


-weke of tragedy. I had no mendate from the voters. : 
LA few ‘peaple were openly bitter about ray becoming 


President. They found it possible to transfer their intense 

loyalties from one President to another. I could understar 3 
this, aliho it complicated my task, Others were apprehensive. 
This jas particu] 


larly true within the black epmmunity. Just 
when the blacks had had their hopes fcr equality and justice 
raised, after centuries of misery and despair, they awoke one 


Yet in spite of tiese yearnin gs for a “fallen ‘is der, in 
spite of some bitterness, in spite of apprch xensions, I knew it 
was imperative that I grasp the reins-cf power and do so 
without delay. Any. hesitation or wavering, any false step, 
any sign of self-doubt, cou a have been disastrous. 


4 


During my first thirty d aays in office I believe I averised 
no more than fcur or five hours’ sleep a night. If I had a 
single moment whea I could go off alone, relax, and forget 
the pressures of business, I don’t recall it. 

“On Saturday morning, Noy, 23, I watked inlo McGeorge 
Bundy’s office in the basement of the White House and re- 
ecived an international intelligence briefing from John Mc- 
Cone, director of the Central Ini-Uisence Agency. On that sad 


> 


international front Was about | 


- President Kennedy had kept me well informed en world 
y 


first intelligence pbrisfing. 2 


Only South Viet Nam gave me seul cause for concern. 
The next day, Nov. 24, I received my first full-dress bricling 
from Henry Cabot Ledge, who had just returned to Washinglon 
from his post as ambassador in Saigon. But, compered with 
later pericds, even the. situation in Vief Nam at that point 
appeared to be relatively free from the pressure o inmediate 


; decisions, . é 


2 @ 


The most iinpertant for cign ‘policy pr Shiba 7 faced was 


that of signaling to the world what kind of man I was and - 
“What sort of policies Tintended to carry cut. 


Met with De Gaulle p © Fe Least ‘ 
‘misjudgment, many people believe, led Khrushchev to test the 


On Monday, Nov. 23, I met with President Charles de 
Gautle of France. Just a few hours before our conversation,. 
I received a report from Paris of a recent mecting Betw een 
De Gaulle and an allied ambassador. ‘they had “discussed 


What the Ewropean ee ot emere eee 12 


invasion of Western Europe. 


He) erat pe aN ey, a D. Ne 
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ing to’ discover that their future was in the hands of a 
President born in the South, . ao : 


Tf c 
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“The Vantage Point,” former President Lyn dou B, John- 
son's own story of his five years in the White House, is one of 
the key books ef our Gime. In this highly persoual record, and 
in this, the second in a series of 12 cxcer “pts, President Johnson 


recalls the days of (ransition after he took office on that grim . 


November day in Dallas. 


’ ot eee 


‘President de Gaulle, according to the report, had said 
that the United States could not he counted on in such an 


emergency. He mentioned that the U. S. had been late. in 


arriving in two world wars and’ that it hed required the holo- 
eaust of Pearl Harbor to bring us into the latter. 
With this account fresh in my mind, T ret with the French 


_president. I thanked him for crossing the Allantic -to express 
the sympathy of France in our hour of sadness, 


‘he general spoke of the aifection that both he eG. ‘the 
French people had felt for John Kennedy. He then went on to 
say that the difficullies between our two ccuntries had been 
greatly exaggerated, and (hat while changing times called 
for certain adjustments in our respective roles, the Important 
thing was that Frenchmen knew perfectly well they could 


. reount on the U. S. if France were attacked. 


I stared hard at the French president, suppressing a 


«smile. In the years that followed, when De Gaulle’s crilicism 


of our role in Viet Nam became intense, I had many occasions 
to remember that conversation. The French leader doubted— 
in private, at least--the will of the United States to live up to 
its commitments. He did not believe we would honor our 
NATO obligations, yet he criticized us for honoring a commit- 
ment elsewhere in the world. If we had taken his advice to 
abandon Viet Nam, I suspect he might have cited that as 
“proof? of what he had been saying all along: that the U. 5, 
could not he counted ca in aoe of trouble. : 
Having met with the leader of France, ‘cur oldest ally; I 
turned to our relations with an adversary: the Soviet Union. 
On Tuesday morning, Nov. 26, Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas 
Mikoyan came to my office. I knew that I was dealing with 


,one of the shrewdesl men ever to come up thru the Commu- 


nist hierarchy. One of the few surviving Bolsheviks with real 
power, Mikoyan had been broughl to Moscow by Stalin in 1926, 
had esceped innumerable purges and had demonstrated an 


-uncanny ability to survive and lo associate himself with the 


right faction at the right time, 


Not All Pleaountries aS 
We talked for 55 rainutes and the conversation was not all 
diplomatic pleasantries. I remembered how Nikita Khrushchev 


‘thad misjudged President Kennedy’s character and uaderesti- 


mated his toughness affer thelr 1561 mecting in Vienna. That 


U.S. with a new crisis in Berlin. I considered it essential to 
Jet Mikoyan understand that while the U. S. wanted peace 
more than anything clse in the world, it would pot allow its 
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This is the second of 15 excerpts 
from former “President Johnseoi’s 
book, “The Vantage Point,” an ac- 
count of his presiiency, to be pub- 
lished shorily. 

“STEADY On COURSE: 
VISETARI: 1966- ; 
As Air Force One carri 
back to Washington af 
BS 


yow: I would devote covery hour of 
every day during the yemainder of 
John Kennedy’s unfulfilled term to 


bP 


achieving the goals he had set. That 
meant seeing things through in Viet 
nam as weli as coping an the many 
other internatio & Gomesiic pron- 
lems he had faced. I made this promise 
not out of blind loyelty but because I 
was convinced that the bread lines of 
his policy, in Southeast Asia and else. 
where, had been right. They were con- 
sistent with the goals the Unite 
States had been trying to accomp! 
in the werld since 1943. 

My first exposure to details of the 
problem of Vietnam came forty-cight 
howrs after I had taken the oath of of- 
fice. Ambassador Henry Cabet Lodge 
had flown to Washington a few days 
carlier for scheduled confeven : 
President Kennedy, Secr 
Flean Rusk, and other a 
officials. : 

Lodge w 


stata? if . 
SAU 


as optimistic. He believed 


the recent change of government in~ 


Saigon was ai iniprevement. He was 
hopeful and expected the new mill 
lenders to speed up their war efforis. 
He stated that our zovernment had put 


aii Cie 


pressure on the regime of Neo Dinh 


Diem to change its course. These pres. 
sures, he adraitted, had encouraged the’ 
military leaders who carried out the 

coup on November J, 1983. However, if 

Diem, and lis brother Nhu had fol- 

lowed his advice, Lodge said, the; 

would still be alive. In his last talk 

with Diem on the afternoon of Novem. 
ber 1, Lodge had offered to help ase 
sure the Victnarnese Jeader’s personal 

safety, but Diem had Ignored the offer. 

- I turned to John MeConea and aske 


days indicated. The CIA Director re- 
plicd that his estimate was much less 
encoureging, There had been an jn- 
crease in Viet Cong activity since the 
coup, Including more VC atlacks. He 
had information that the enciny Was 
preparing {fo exert cyen more severe 
pressure, He said the Vietnamese mili. 


es his reports from Saigon in recent 
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little 

Cone concluded that he could gece no 

basis for an optimistic forecast of the 

future, ; 
President 

eign affairs advisers agreed that it was 


Kennedy's principal for- 


important to underline, especially 
within government circles, the continu- 
ily of policy and direction under the 
new President. I agrecd and on No- 
venbex 26 epproved National Security 
Action Memorandum 273, It was tay 
first irapovtant decision on Vietnam as 
President, lraportant not because it re- 
quired any new actions but because it 
signaled our determination to perse- 
vere in the policies and actions jn 
which we were already engaged. 


NSAM 272, addressed to the senlor 


officers of the government responsible 
for foreign affairs and military policy, 
began: : 


It remains the central objective of 


the United States in South Vietnam to 
assist the people and Government of 
that country to win their contest 
against the externally directed end 
supported comraunist conspiracy. The 
test of all U.S. decisions and actions in 
this srea should be the effectiveness of 
their contribution to this purpose, 
When a resident makes a decision, 
he secks all the information he can 
get. At the same time, he caunot sepa- 
rain himself from his own experience 
and memory. This is especially true 
when his decisions involve the lives of 
men and the safely of the nation, It 
Jems dv ew mon 


af 
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Jurope in the 19403 led 


office, that ] should recall crises of the 
pest and how we had met them or 
faded to meet them. No ene who had 
seryed in the House or Senate during 
the momentous years of the 1930s, 
39408, and 3850s, as J had, could fail to 
yeeall the many highs and lows of our 
performance 28 a nation, Like most 
men and women of ray generation, T 
elt strongly that World War V1 might 
have been avoided if the United States 
in the 1930s had not glven such ap un- 
certain signal of its likely response to 
aggression ju Murope and Asia, 

The spirit that motivated us to five 
our suuport to the defense of Western 
n the 1950s 
to make a similar promise to Southeast 
Asia. The Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty was signed in Manila 
on September 8, 1954, by representa- 
tives of seven countrics--Australia, 
France, New Zeaond, Patisian, the 
Philippines, Thailand, and the United 
Kingdom—ss well as the United 
States. ~ : 

The Senate then approved the treaty 
by a vote of &% to 1, The only dissent- 
jng volce was that of Senator William 
Langer of North Dakota, & long-time 
opponent of the United Nations, 
NATO, and other forms of U.S. jn- 
volvement in the world. Ainong tny old 
Senate colleagues who gaye thelr ad- 
viee and consent to SEATO that day 
were Aiken and Case, FYulbright and 
Gore, Mansficld and Morse. 

IT respect & Langer, even jf I disagree 
heartily with ium, when he argucs 
against our having any involvements 
jn Europe or Asia or the rest of the 
yorld—and voles his convictions. I re- 
spect far more an Wisenhower or a 


Kennedy who sees our responsibilities | 


in the world and ects to carry them 
cut. I hnve little understanding for 
those who talk and vote one way, and 
after having given our nation’s pledge, 
net another; for those who stand firm 
while the sun is shining, but run for 
cover when a storm breaks, The pro- 
tection of American interests in a 
revolutionary, nuclear world is not for 
men who want to throw in our hand 
every time we face a challenge. 

The failure to obtain North Victnain- 
ese corapliance with the Laos Accords 
of 196% wes a bitter disappointment to 
Prosident Kennedy. : : 

There was another reason the mod- 
est suecosses of late 1982 were not cn- 
Jarged and raultiplicd in 1963. This was 
internal discuption inside South Viet- 
nam in opposition to the Diem govern- 
ment and, especially, Jn fearful reae- 
tion to Diem’s ‘brother Nhu, who was 
quietly taking the levers of power into 
his own hands. 


‘tary leaders wh ripA cree eA range ATSB ay 
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The We Oi cd of ie he oul En- Jai 


By ALLEN WiITING 


_ANN ARBOR, Mich.—It is impossible 
to conceive of Chou En-lai reversing 
all of his Governinent’s long-standing, 
explicit opposition against any form.of 
“dual representation” in the United 
Nations, yet that is precisely what Sec- 
retary Rogers continues to see as a 
distinct possibility. 

Perhaps the sudden willingness to 
abandon the traditional stereotype of 
“Chinese face” as a.constraint on be- 
. havior stems from our own experienccs 
with duplicity and cynical expediency 
in Government officials. Certainly U.S. 
policy on Chinese representation in the 
U.N, has tortuously twisted legal and 
political logic in repeated reversa's 
over the last 22 years. But to assume 
from this that a similar opportunism 
exists in Peking is to misfudge Chou’s 
personal and political position. 

Within China, Chou’s credibility rat- 
ing is exceptionally high precisely 
among those Chinese who have had to 
calculate the reliability of his word. 
During the “blooming and contending” 
campaign of 1955-57, Chou’s person: 
assurances that the invitation to criti- 
cisni was not a trap persuaded sen- 
soned intellectual and political figures 
‘ to voice their views. 

Many subsequently suffered in the 


“antir ightist” reaction. 
enough, ‘however, 
esteem survived, as dramatically dem- 
onstrated by his unique ability to me- 


infstestingty 


. diate among fiercely contending fac- 


tions during the Cultural Revolution 
violence of “1967-88, 
Outside of China, Chou’s words are 


the quintessence of Chinese policy as 


experienced by the many governments 
and statesmen with whom he has dealt 


. over his years’ both as Premier and 


Foreign Minister of the People’ $s Repub- 
lic. It was confidence in this factor 
which permitted the U.S. Government 
to predict the first Chinese nuclear 
test. On Sept. 26, 1964, we learned that 


Chou’s ° personal: 


was quick to claim credit for “the 
intelligence community” in forecasting - 


the event. While that “community” 
produced a wide-range of valuable 
evidence, it was the estimate by 
political analysis of Chou’s stake in 
credibility which accurately predicted 


. China’s entry into the nuclear club. 


Chou had informed a foreign chief of . 


. State that China planned to explode its 


first atom bomb on Oct. 1. Neither the 
Atomic Energy Commission nor the 
Central Intelligence Agency estimated 
Peking to have the technical capacity 
to detonate at that time. However, Sec- 
retary Rusk was willing, on his own, to 
accept the reliability of Chow’s word 
and predicted the test at his press 


“conference Sept. 30. When no ‘test 


occurred tho next day, State was 


chided. for having overstepped its ° 


bureaucratic bounds, After the test 
occurred on Oct. 16, delay apparently 
stemroing. from problems at the Lop 
Nor site, C.LA. director John McCone 


J 


. ships with ‘Tirana, 
Washington and. Moscow preclude. 


Obviously it would be fatuous to 


take every official Chinese statement: 


as an irreversible, literal commitment 


to one particular course of policy. - 
Flexibility and bargaining are mani-- 


fest in much of Peking’s declaratory 
and negotiatory behavior, Chou En-lai 
is deliberately evasive when he chooses 
to be, as in His rep] ly to a question 
concerning the genuineness of China’s 
alleged | desire to see a total rupture of 
U.S.-Japanese military relations, with 
all that this might imply for the future 
of Japanese military developments, 
However, there is no equivocation 
in his statements, “Should a state of 
two Chinas or one China, one Taiwan 
appear in the U.N., or a similar absurd 
state of affairs take place in the U.N. 
designed to. separate Taiwan from 
China to create a so-called independent 
Taiwan, we will firmly oppose it and, 
under those 
absolutely not go into the U.N.” 


At stake is nothing less than self 


esteem, both individual and collective. 


‘In Chou’s words, “We will not barter 


away principles.” Peking will not ac- 
commodate an expelled and defeated 


_ civil; war government in exile in 


order to win the legitimate right of 
representing China in the symbolic 


assemblage of the vrorld community. 


Moreover Chou’s political position in 
Peking as well as Peking’s relation- 
Hanoi, Pyongyang, 


compromise on this point, 

The alternatives are clear: Either the 
People’s Republic is seated as the sole 
successor to the Government. which 
ruled China from the founding of the 
UN. in 1945 to its loss of the main- 
land in 1949, or there will be no par- 


: ticipation by the People’s Republic in 


any United Nations body. However the. 
United States chooses ‘to extricate its 
prestige from the prospects of defeat 
raised by last year’s majority vote to 


‘support the Albanian resolution, no 
~ other government should entertain the 


slightest doubt as to the consequences 
of following Washington and AONE 
Peking. 


Allen Whiting was State penubvient 
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62-1966, and is chairman, Citizens 
Committee to Change U.S. China 
Policy. 


circumstances, we will’ 
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Nixon Taps 
4, Advisers: 


Reuters News Agency - 
WASHINGTON — President 
Nixon Thursday norninated a 
former director of the Central 
Jntelligeuce Agency and three 
other men to the general advi- 


Arms Control and Disarnia- 
ment Agency. : ‘ 
The fommer CIA head 
named was Joh” Aza fe@oue, 
The others were Robert Hils- 
worth, former U.S. ambas- 


Gen. Earle G. Wheeler and 
former Senator George “A. 
Smathers of Florida. : 
The commitiee advises ihe 
President, the secretary ,of 
state and the disarmament di- 
rector on matters affecting 
arms control, disarraament 


man is John J, McCloy, furs 
mer U.S. High Commissioner 


for Germany. Ce = 


sory ‘commiitee of the U. &.: 


sador to NATO; retired Army. 


and world peace. Jis cheir- 
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by Wiliam R. : 
For some time | have been disturbed by the way the CIA has been 
diverted from its original assignment It has become an operational end 
at times policy-making arm of the government. f never thought when / 
set up the CIA that it would be injected into peacetime cloak-and- 
dagger operations. ~.ex-President Harry S. Truman. 


Or S0n 
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, N OTHING has happened since that pronouncement by 


the agency's creator in December 1963 to remove or 
reduce the cause for concern over the CIA‘s develop- 
ment. As currently organized, supervised, structured and 
led, it may be that the CIA has outlived its usefulness. 
Conceivably, its very existence causes the President and the 


National Security Council to rely too much on clandestine 


operations, Possibly its reputation, regardless of the facts, Is 
now so bad that as a foreign policy instrument the agency 
has become counter-productive. Unfortunately the issue of 
its efficiency, as measured by its performance in preventing 
past intelligence failures and consequent foreign policy 


_ fiascos, is always avoided on grounds of “secrecy”. So 


American taxpayers provide upwarcs of $750,000,000 a 


-year for the CIA without knowing how the money is spent or 
to what extent the CIA fulfils or exceeds its authorized 


© 
iV 


intelligence functions. 7 

The gathering of intelligence is a necessary and legitimate 
activity in time of peace as well as in war. But it does raise 
a very real problem of the proper place and control of 
agents. who are required, or authorized on their own 
recognizance, to commit acts of espionage. In a democracy 
it also poses the dilemma of secret activities and the values 
of a free society. Secrecy is obviously essential for espionage 
but it can be — and has been — perverted to hide intelligence 
activities even from those with the constitutional re- 
sponsibility to: sanction them. A comrnon rationalization I& 
the phrase “If the Ambassador/Secretary/President doesnt 


know he won't have to lie to cover up.” The prolonged birth 
of the CIA was marked by a reluctance on the part of 


‘politicians and others to face these difficulties, and the 
agency as it came to exist still bears the rnarks of this 
- indecision. . ‘ 

What we need to do is to examine how the U.S. gathers 
_its intelligence, and consider how effective : instume 
are and what roorn there is for impravement. Every govern 
ment agency must Approved Foe Rel 


CIA‘s Director, acknowledged before the American Society 


- of inquiry by | 


‘without adver 
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be supervised i 
Intelligence Ag: 
The time is lo 
supervisory role 
Central Intellig 
War. Under this 
CIA administra 


and specifically 
requiring discl: 
titles, salaries 
CIA; (il) expe 
tions on expel 
the Director's ° 


Government é 
the Governme 
for staff abroas 
their families 
1945 Central | 
Director a lice 
With so mt 
is seen by mz 
stine COUpS, 
in Guatemala 
Mossadegh 1 
the Cuban | 
failure). The 
President Ket 
28, 1961, w 
heralded — y 
Because the 
agency's “mM... aS 
representative of the unending gamoiry any uiyge: 
life hurnan aspect of espionage and secret operations. 
level the stakes are lower and the “struggle” frequently takes 


At this 


bizarre and even ludicrous twists. For, as Alexander Foote. 


noted in his andbook for Spies, the average agent's “real .’ 
difficulties are concerned with the practice of his trade. The - 

setting up of his transmitters, the obtaining of funds, and 
the arrangement of his rendezvous. The irritating administra- 
tive details occupy a disproportionate portion of his waking 
life.” 


As an example of the administrative hazards, one day in j 
1960 a technical administrative employee of the CIA 
stationed at its quasi-secret headquarters in Japan flew to | 
Singapore to conduct a reliability test of a local recruit. On 
arrival he checked into one of Singapore's older hotels to 
receive the would-be spy and his CIA recruiter. Contact was 
made. The recruit was instructed in what a lie detector test 
‘does and was wired up, and the technician. plugged the 
machine into the room's electrical outlet. Thereupon it 
blew out all the hotel's lights. The ensuing confusion and 
darkness did not cover a getaway -by the trio. They were 
discovered, arrested, and jailed as American spies. - 

By itself the incident sounds like a sequence from an old 
Peters Sellers movie, however, its consequences were not 
nearly so funny. In performing this routine mission the 
CIA set off a two-stage international incident between 


~England:and the United States, caused the Secretary of 


State to write ‘a letter of apology to a foreign chief of state. 
made the U.S. Ambassador to Singapore look like the - 
proverbial cuckold, the final outcome being a situation 
wherein the United States Government lied in public ~ 
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Ry U.S. GRANT SHARP 


SAN DIEGO-—‘rhere thas been so 
‘much discussion about the Pentagon 
papers receully that I th ought I had 
better pet my comments in while the 
subject is still hot. It is important to 

epin by defining exactly what we are 
talking about when we say “The Pent tae 
gon papers.” 

‘Jn the middle of 1967 Secretary of 


Defense McNamara cornmissioned a-- 


group to do a history of the United 
States’ role in Indochina. The group 
was made up of State aud Defense 
Department civilians, a few military 
officers, and defense-oriented individue 
als from Governtnent-financed research 
institutes. Some thirty-odd persons con- 
tributed to this history; most of then 
were in the office of the Secretary of 
Defense and worked on this just pale 
time. 

The current discussions of the so- 
calicd Pentagon papers are not dis+ 
cussions of the total 3,000 pages of 
narrative and 4,000 pages of appended 
documents. People are discussing the 
information which has been obtained 
by reading the Pentagon papers as pubs 
lished by The Now York Times. This 
history, which ean in several edi- 
tions of The Tire 
out in a pap safieele does not, of course, 
comprise a summation cf the informa- 
tion which is available — in the total 
narrative, 


Jn reporting the Pentagon history 


‘The Times writers said they tried to 
keep the articles within the general 
limits set by the narrative analysis 


and the documents as a whole. Mate-. 


rial was brought in from the public 
‘record only when it seemed necessary 
to put the lag into context for the 
‘general reader. Mr. Neil Sheehan, one 
of the writers, states in the book’s 

introduction that the very sclection 
and arrangement of the facts, whether 
na history or in a newspaper article, 


inevitably mirrors a point of view or 
state of mind. Thus, the articles as. 


written by The ‘Times undoubtedly Tes 
flect some of the conceptions of The 
Times ireporters. : 

So what we have here is not neces- 
sarily an objective history, but rather 
2 distillation of a large document writ- 
ten by people who have a definite 
point of view. What is the point of 
view of The Times reporters? Well, 
certainly the cditorial view of Tha 
‘Tiines, as frequently expressed, is that 
the war in Vietnam was a,great_mis- 


take and that our ection ARREONE For, 


ineffective. 


and has now come , 


LEN XC RK JRUES 


-We might also ask what is the point 
of view of the various historians ap- 
pointed by Mr. McNamara to develop 
this history. As revealed by the history 
itself, a great many civilians in the 
Defense Department in the middle of 
1967 were disenchanted with the war, 
convinced that the bombing of North 
Vietnam was ineffective and that we 
should get out of Vietnam as quickly 
as possible. Thus, the history from 
which The Times writers distilled their 
suramary may a& Iso be Jacking in ob- 
jec ctivily. My study of The Tiraes ver- 
sion leads me to believe that it is in- 
deed lacking in objectivity. 

“Nevertheless, it is interesting read- 
ing, contains much information that 
I knew about quite intimately, and 
also some with which I’ was not 
familiar, 

You can be sure that this document 
js required reading for some people. 
Ie certainly is required reading in 
Hanoi, in Moscow, and in Peking, for 
this book contains information on the 
decision-making processes of our Gov- 
ernment which is of distinct aid and 
benefit to the enemy. The ‘fies has 
roade the job of the enemy intelligence 
services quite simple. All they have 
to do is go to the nearest newsstand, 

: @ 

I want to comment on the air war 
over North Vietnam because as Corta- 
mmander in Chief, Pacific, I was running 
the air war, with not much help from 
certain sectors in Washington. I be- 
lieve that the afr war was the most 
misunderstood part of our whole en- 
gegernent. It was especially misunder- 
stood by the civilians in the Pentagon 
who were making the broad decisions 
and reany of the smaller decisions of 
the air war. The severe restrictions 
‘wider which our Air Force operated 
resulted in markedly decreased effec« 
tiveness of the trernendous power we 
had available and resulted in wide 
misunderstanding of the effectiveness, 
of ais pewer when properly used. 

In February of 1965 the decision was’ 

made to conduct a bombing campaign 
against North Vietnam, From the very 
first there was a wide divergence of 
opinion as to how our air power should’ 
be used. The Joint Chiefs of Staff de-: 
sjred that we hit hard at Hanoi’s capa- 
bilities. to carry-on the. war in order’ 
te convince Hanoi that the course of 
action it was pursuing would be une} 
ae le, and to let them Know early: 


Numerous civilians in the Depart-: 
ynent of Defense, however, desired that: 
air power be used very sparingly, in: 
limited doses, well spaced to give the 
other side opportunity to contemplate 
the seriousness of their acts. The ci- 
vilian advisers won, so our air raids 
against North Victnam started with 
minuscule doses of ‘air power, applied 
to targets which hardly were worth: 
the effort. Our air power was never 
used to its full effectiveness. I should 
say that throughout the war I got. 
complete cooperation from the Joint 


Chiefs.- They backed me on. every 


recommendation I mace. 


I would’ t want to leave the i impres- : 
sion that it was only the military that 


advocated a strong policy on the air oA 


war. Mr. John McCone, who in 1965 « 
was the director of the Central. Intelli- 
pence Agency, recommended in April 
that unless the United States was will- 
ing to bomb the North, with minimum 
restraint, to break Hunoi’s will, it wasi 
unwise to commit ground troops to 
battle. Mr. McCone expressed these’ 
views to the President at least twice 
in the month of Antil. . ; 

On the other side of the picture. 
Mr. George Ball, Under Secretary of’ 
State, from the very beginning believed 
that neither bombing the North nor 
fighting the guerrillas in the South, 
nor any combination of the two of- 
ferred a solution to the problem. He 
believed that we should cut our losses 
and withdraw from South Vietnam. Mr. 
Dean Rusk, the Secretary of State and 
Mr. Ball’s boss, advocated a strong 
policy in the air war. ee 

° 

The air carapaign of 1965 was 
characterized by excessive restrictions 
from Washington which limitcd us to 
piddling strikes against generally un- 
important targets, ‘although toward the 


~end of the year we were beginning to 


get.a, few better targets and. the num- 
bers of planes we were able io use 
was beginning to be useful. 

The Times article says that the 
Pentagon study ‘of the 1965 period 
discloses that high-level civilian au- 
thorities including Secretary NicNa- 
mara, began {o have serious doubts 


_ about the effectiveness of both the 


air and ground war as early as the 
fall of 1965. I must say that I have 
difficulty understanding how they exe 
pected the air ca ampaign. to show any, 
measure of effectiveness when it we 
so heavily restricted, both as te target 
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’ The ariicie ‘that “follows is part of The 
if Planning of the Vietnam War, a study 
by members of the Institute of Policy 
Studies in Washington, including 
Richard J, Barnet, Marcus Raskin, and 
Ralph Stavins.* In’ their introduction 
to the study, the authors write: | 
“In early 1970, Marcus Raskin con- 
ceived the idea of a study el would 
explain how the Vietnam disaster hap- 
pened by analyzing 
war. A group of investigators directed 
- by Ralph Stavins concentrated on 
finding out who did the act tual plan- 
ning that led to the decisions to bomb 
North Vietnam, to introduce over @ 
half-million troops into South Viet-_ 
‘nam, to defoliate and destroy vast 
areas of Indochina, and to create 
-millions of refugees in the area, 
*.“Ralph Stavins, assisted by Canta 
‘Pian, John Berkowitz, George Pipkin, 
and Brian Eden, conducted more than 
300 interviews in the course of this 
study. Among those interviewed 
were many Presidential advisers to 
Kennedy and Johnson, generals and | 
‘admirals, middle level bureaucrats who 
occupied strategic positions in the 
national security bureaucracy, and offi- 


‘cials, military and civilian, who carried 


“out the policy in the field in Vietnam, 
‘ “4 number of informants backed up 
their oral statements with documents 


2. their possession, . including informal 
‘minutes of meetings, ‘as well as por- 


‘tions of the official documentary rec: 


‘ord now known as the “Pentagon 
Papers. ” Our information is drawn not. 
only from the Department of Defense, 
but also from the White House, the 


Department of State, and the ue 


Intelligence Agency.” 


The study is being: -published in two 
_volumes. The first, which includes the: 
article below, will be published early in’ 
The second wit appea ar in 


August. 
May, 1972. 
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At the end of March, 1961, the CIA 
circulated a National Intelligence Esti- 
-mate on the situation in South Viet- 


‘ nam, This paper advised Kennedy that 


Diem was a tyrant who was confronted 
with twe sources of discontent, the 
non-Cominunist loyal opposition and’ 
the Viet Cong. The two problems were 
closely connected. Of- the spreading 
Viet Cong network the CIA noted: 


Local recruits and sympathetic or 
intimidated villagers have enhanced: 
Viet Cong control and influence | 
over increasing areas of the coun- 
tryside. For example, more than 
one-half of the entire rural region 
south ‘and southwest of Saigon, as 
well as some areas to the north, 
are under considerable Communist 
control. Some of these areas are in 
effect denied to all government 
authority not immediately backed. . 
by substantial armed force. The -~ 
Viet Cong’s strength encircles Sai- 
gon and has recently begun to 
move closer i in he city. 


The people were not opposing these 
recent advances by the Vict Cong; if 
anything, they scemed to be support- 
ing them. The failure to rally the 
people against the Viet Cong was laid 
to Diem’s dictatorial tule: 


’ There has been an increasing “dis- 
position within official circles and 
the army to question Diem’s abili- 
ty to lead in this period. Many 
feel that he is unable to rally the 
-people in the fight against the 
Communists because of his -reli- 
ance on virtual one-man rule, his 
tolerance of corruption extending 
even to his immediate entourage, 
and his refusal to relax a rigid 
system of public controls, 


The CIA. referred to the attempted coup 


Sine cudy 1s. the Beers of its: -against Diem that had- been “Ied by 


“authors and does not necessarily reflect 
the views of the Institute, its USES 
_or fellows. _ 
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‘General Thi in November, 1960, and 
-concluded that another coup was likely. 
‘In spite of the gains by the Vict Cong, 
they predicted that the next attempt to 
overthrow Diem would originate with 
the army and’ the non-Communist 
opposition, : 

The Communists would like to 
initiate and control a coup against: 
Diem, and their armed and sub- 
versive operations including united 
ftont efforts are directed toward 
this purpose, It is more ‘likely, 
however, that any coup attempt 
which occurs over the next year or 
so. will originate among non- 
Communist elements, perhaps a 
combination of dissruntled civilian - 
officials -and oppositionists and 
army elements, broader than those 
involved in the November attempt. 


In view of the broadly based opposi- 
tion to Diem’s regime and his virtual 
reliance on one-man tule, it was unlike- 
ly that he would initiate any reform 


measures that would sap the strength — 


of the revolutionaries. Whether reform 


was conceived as widening the political . 


base of the regime, which Diem would 
not agree to, or whether it was to 
consist of an intensified counter- 
insurgency program, something the 
people would not support, it ( 
become painfully clear to Washington 
reform was not the path to 
victory. But victory was the goal, and 


Kennedy called upon Deputy Secretary ; 


of Defense Roswell Gilpatric to draw 
up the-victory plans. On April 20, 
1961, Kennedy asked Gilpatric to: 


a) Appraise the current status and 
future prospects of the Communist 
drive to dominate South Vietnam. 
b) Recommend a series of actions 
(military, political, and/or econom- 
ic, overt and/or covert) which will 
prevent. Communist domination of 


had: 
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By Crocker Snow Jr. 
Globe Stalf , 

The i Pentagon Papers 
(which now warrant the 
prefix: ‘public more than 
‘fsecret?) suggest that the 
Jast few American Presi- 
gents should have Jistened 

os fo the analysts from 


eine Central Intelligence 
Agency about Vietnam 
{han to (heir advisers in 


ihe Slate Department, Pen- 
> 


dagon and National. Securi~ 


ty Council. 


Starting from the ear- 
Viest parts of the sindy of 


US involvement in Vict-~ 


nam, the national inielli- 
pence estimates of the sil- 
uation loon reasonably 
sound -- especially in the 
yevenling’ glare of hind~ 
sight. ; 
he partial documenta- 
dion ef. the study suggests 
{hat the intelligence com- 
cmunity weighed in. quite 
negatively about President 
Nyo Dinh Diem and his ef~ 
fect on South Vietnam; 
downplayd the domino 
theory; was ‘scornful of the 
value of committing US 
ground units 105. AGM hat 
role with only a 
bombing campaign under~ 
way; and‘ullimaiely helped 
persuade Defense Secre~ 
tary. Robert McNamara of 
the futility of Rojling 


“Thunder, the bombing war : 


on North Vietnam. 


The 7000-page report on 


these events was compiled 
by, the Defense Department 
and thus is more represent~ 
ative of Pentagon thinking, 
on the war than. of any 
other Washington anency. 

“Wet scattered references 
and direct quotations from 
CYA. estimates can be found 
throughout. The Moresight 
and overall accuracy of 
these estimates is* one of 
the most dramatic impres~ 


sions to come from Approv 


aii: F GF Release 


jing of those portions of the 
full report which have be- 


tog: cies, See ee a ES Py 


intelligence 


ebly 


v 
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Same of the most jinpor- 


“¢ayt intelligence judge- 
ments which are ut least 
partially documented jn 


she report are lisicd here. 

oe Jn August 1954, when 
President Misenhower was 
first being urged to prop 
up the Bouth Vietnamese 
several 2nonihs afler the, 


“iépench defeat by Vietnam- 


ese communists at Dien- 
bienphu, a quoted national 
jntelligence estimate read: 


“Although it is possible 
{hat the French and Viet- 
nanuese, even with firm 
support from the US and. 
other powers, may he able 
to establish a siroug regime 
jn South Vietnam, we be- 
lieve that the chances for 
(his development are poor 
and, moreover, that the sit- 
uation is: more Jikely to 
continue to deteriorate 
progressively over the next 
year.” 


© With Ngo Dinh Diem 
consolidating his regime in 
the South during the mid- 
fifties, the Pentagon writ- 
ers describe Amcrican offi- 
cials in the embassy, the 


- military and the CIA as 


regidarly reporung on him 
as “authoritarian, inflexi- 
ble and remote.” By 1900, 


better cr worse, was Sup~ 
porting the then President 
Diem as a strongman, the 
CLA minced no wards, One 
report which 
the Pentagon analysts 
characterize ac ‘“remarka~ 
sound” in August of 
1960 read in part: 

“In the absence of more 
effective Government 
measures to protect the 
peasnats and to win their 
positive coeperation, the 
prospect is for expansion of 
the areas of Viel Cong con~ 
trol in the countryside, 

in the 
tisfaction and discontent 
with the government will 


ore 


a1 


~ will 
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probably continue ta. rise. 
"hese adverse trends are 
not irreversible, but if they 
remain wnehecked, they 
alraost certainty in 
time cause the collapse of 
the Diem regime.” 

Your years Jatex, with 
ihe United States begin- 
ning to gel involved in a 
big way, the CIA is shown 
as one agency willing to 
dcbunk the then conven- 
dional wisdom of the domi- 
no theory, which held that 
if South Vietnam fell to thie 


Communists all the resi of 


Hast Asia would 
too, On June H, 18dd, sever= 
nl months before the Lonk- 
jn Gulf incidents, the re- 
port quotes Pres ident 
Johnson at a genera] mect~ 
ing about the situation aske 
ing: “Would the rest of 
Southeast Asia necessarily 
fall if Laos and South Viet- 
yun =o came | under North 
Vietnamese control?” 

The CIA, according to 
the Pentagon. study, an- 
swered that ' Cambodia 
“might,” but no other nas 
tion “would quickly suc- 
cumb.” ; - 

he agency acknow!= 


edged that such a develop: 


ment “would be profound- 
ly damaging to the US po- 
sition in the Far Bast” and 


swhen the United States, for capaestel’ drat: {¢ would: 


hurt American prestige 
ing the spread of commu 
‘ism in the area. Gut the 
CIA said’ that even a 
clear-cut Coramunist vie~ 
tory in the South would not 
affect the wider American 
interest of containing overt 
atincks “as jong as the 
United States can effec 
tively ‘operate from (its 
island) bases’ in the Far 
Yast, : 

Jn October 1964, fol- 
Jowing Soukin Gulf, at the 


[oe credibility in contain- 
5 


high point of President 
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crisis in Saigon a year afte 
Pie's assassinations whil 
the defense establishmen 
was actively considering 4 
mumber — of contingency 
plans for widening the war, 
the CIA was far from san~ 
guine about the prospects: 
mye believe that the condi- 
tions faver a further Cocky 
of GYN (Goverment of 
South Vieinam) . wll and 
cfiectivencss.. ‘The likely 
pattern of Anis decay will 
be increasing dcfeatism, 
paralysis of (leadership, 
friction with Americans, 
of passible 
lines of poiltical accommio~ 
dations with the ‘other 
side, and a general petere 
Ing-out of the war effort.” , 
‘o The following spring 
with the Rolling "hunder 
bombing of North Vietnam 
undcrway, President John~ 
son prepared to send two 
Marine battalions into the 
_ywar as. ihe. Joint Chiefs, 


ace Bocrebary MeNamara 


io clear away “all adminise 
trative impediments {hat 
acaper Us 14 the proseca- 
tion of this war.” 

Just et this ume, on 
Ars 2, 1809, according to. 
one of the chronologies 
cominined in the Pentsgon 
report, CIA ad jrectoar 
areCone circulated a memo 
ssenting from the presi~ 


anaes 
dential decision to bave US 
troops tala active part in - 
active combat, ; ‘ 
eye feale that euch action 
ja not justified md wise 
unless the ait allacks on 
the IVarth wre jnereased 
sufiiciently to really be 
piysically dame sing to the 
GRY CDamecralic Republic 
af North Vietnam), accl 10 
mut real pressure on her.” 


Nhe CTA divectar  pre~ 
. dicted, said the repori, Uioat 
the United States “wa ote 


uit raived down jrawar it 


ify Tea an Sa te 
ood moat win, 


Mest inied 
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By PAUL SCOTT 


President Nixon's phased and orderly 
military withdrawal from Viet Nam 
could turn into a humiliating and dis- 
orderly pullout if Senate-House con- 
ferees go along with the Senate-passed 
Mansfield withdrawal amendment to the 
draft bill. 


Thats the hard-nosed interpretation 
that several conferees are givina to a 
private warning delivered to them by 
Defense Secretary Melvin Laird in a 
last-hour-effort to try to shelve or dras- 
ticly change the Mansfield proposal. — 


Approved by the Senate, 57 to 42, 
but rejected by the House. 219 to 176, 
the Mansfield amendment calls for a 
total U.S. military pullout from Viet 
Nam within nine months of final enact- 
ment of the draft bill, provided the pris- 
oner of war issue is settled. 


In discussing the Mansfield amend- 
ment with several of the conferees, Sec- 
retary Laird frankly reported that an 
orderly withdrawal of the remaining 
244,000 -American troops from Viet 
Nam would take at feast 12 months. 


The legislators were told that the 
President is proceeding with a with- 
drawal rate that is as rapid as the logis- 
lics of the situation will allow. To one 
conferee, Secretary Laird put it this 
way: 

“Should ‘the President decide 
this very day to withdraw all forces 
from Viet Nam, it would take hi 

12 months to get the job done. And 

this would be true even if the De- 

fense Department used every” sea” 

and air transport available to i.” 


“A faster rate of withdrawal, Laird 
‘Stressed, would force the U.S. to shift 
naval tra nsport ships and planes from 
the explosive’ Mi iddle East and Europe 
‘and to employ American civilian flag 
ships of all sizes, . 


“IF we 
American 


are forced to withdraw all 
forces in nine months, we 
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amendment are so sure 
they already are preparing to shift the 
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would have to leave a lot of good equip- 
ment behind.” stated Laird. 

Secretary Laird’s belated warning. 
comes ata time that congressional sitp- 
porters of Mansficld’s withdrawal 
of victory that 


Vict Nam battle in Congress to another 
level. 

Headed by Senate Majority Leader. 
Mike Mansfield (D.-Mont.), the author. 
of the withdrawal amendment, the anti- 
war group now plans to seck a cutolf or 
limit the amount of military aid that the 
U.S. can provide South Viet Nam to 
defend that nation, 


This switch in strategy is indicated in 
the private statements of Mansfield, 
who seems to have lost all interest in 
blocking a Communist takeover of Indo- 
china after his close friend, Prinee Noro- 
dom Sihanouk of Cambodia, was ousted 
as head of state. Sihanouk is now living 
in Peking. 


Sen. Mansfeld, whe also serves 95 
chairman of the Foreign Relations 


Far East subcommittee, is privately 
letting ofher senators know that he 
is against the U.S. sunporting a sus~ 
tained military cifort by South Viet 
Nam after we puil oul. : 


While Mansfield is agreeable to the 
turning over of U.S. military equipment 
in South Viet Nam to the Saigon gov- 


ernment, he is opposed to giving them, 


any additional military help. 


It is Mansfield’s position that the U.S. 
has a moral obligation to help on recon- 
struction and rehabilitation, but that is 
predicated on an end of the conflict and 
would not apply to its continuance 
‘through Victnamization of the war effort. 


If the Mansfield position is adopted by 
Congress, it would thwart President 
Nixon’s hope, through Vietnamization, 
of suaranteving South Viet Nam a “rea- 
sonable chance’ of survival against 
Soviet-Chinese Communist-supported | 
North Vietnamese aggression. 


The anti-Communist Saigon govern- 
ment estimates thet a total of on 5 bil- 
lion tt military and economic aid will be 
needed yearly for at least three years to 
support the million-man army needed to 


defend that country afle 


troops are withdrawn, 


r American 


American intelligence officials report 
that there has been no let- up in Soviet 
and Chinese Communist Hels for North 
Viet Nam. In recent months Russia has 
actually stepped up its military deliver- 
ies, while Hanoi has increased its prep- 
rations for new large-scale military 
operations this fall, : 


we oye ¥e 
Any congressional review. of what 
wemt wrong tn Viet Nam should care- 


fully consider a memorandum from CIA / 


Director John McCone to Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, Secretary of Defense 
Robert’ McNamara, and Presidential 
Assistant McGeorge Bundy, 


Dated April 2, 1965, the- document 
foretold of ineffective results that would 
come from the ado plion of a “gradual 
military response” policy in Viet Nam 
which guided the Kennedy and Johnson 
Administrations’ military operations 
there. 


In discussions on changing the 
mission of American troops from 
one of advice and static riveree to 
active combat in Viet Nam, MicCore 
-took the position that the enemy's 
base in North Viet Nam had to be 
destroyed for the new strategy to 
work, — : 


Now part of the so-called ““McNa- 
mara Bee of the Viet Nam war, the 
McConre memorandum in part slates: 

“y a that the aecision is correct 
only if our air strikes against the. North 
are sufficiently heavy and damaging 
really lo hurt the North Vietnamese. The 
paper we examined yesterday does not 


“anticipate the type of air operations 


against the North necessary to force the 
North Vietnamese to reappriise their 
policy... ... Tis my personal opinion that 
this program is not sufliciently severe 
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All Mie: ey in reading the summmar- 
jes and excerpts of “the Pentagon 
‘Papers (or “ History. of the United 
. States Decision-making Process on 
’ Vietnam Policy,” as they are officially 
called), one has to remind oneself that 

‘the. world, was, different then, in’ the 
carly 1960s, and that the ren whose 


positions, are recorded were speaking | 


‘and acting for a different Aicerica, 
The idea that .an object of policy 
might” be desirable but. still beyond 
their. country’s str ength came only very 
slowly to thern. “ Perhaps the world 
has passed me by,” reflected Mr Dean 
‘Rusk, who was Secretary of State 
‘to Presidents Kennedy and Johnson 
‘and is now ‘a professor in Georgia, 
in a television-interview on’ July and. 
Preventing thé third world war, pro- 
‘tecting the reputation of the United 
States (ideas which, to’ Mr Rusk, are 
largely’. synonymous), were . “unfash- 
onable ” ideas now, he reflected, when 
half. the American people had no 


-happened ; 
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” > Washington, DC 


memory of the ‘second world war, 
Mr Rusk used his hour of ‘television 
time to defend the integrity of his 
colleagues and his chief and to brood 
on the change that had oceurred in 
the national mood. He admitted two 


substantial errors “of “judgment : 
“I personally, I . think, “under- 
estimated the persistence "and the 


tenacity of the North Vietnamese ” 
and “TI overestimated the ability of 
the American people to Acgept a 
protracted conflict.” : 

The interest’ of | the. Podteeon 
Papers is not in. telling us what 
that, broadly speaking, we 
knew already. But ‘suddenly, by 
courtesy of Dr Daniel Ellsberg, we 
are able to listen to the actors talking 
business to one another over a period 
of g0 years and it is a different exper- 
ience. from listening to their press 
conferences or their television chats. 
When an ambassador talks of “ assur- 
ing the South Vietnamese the oppor- 
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Survey 


“tunity to determine’ their 


_ Without outside interference,” we think 


‘commit itself to the 
of preventing 


we know what he means, ‘but in the 
Pentagon Papers we have it in‘ black 
and white : “the United States should 
clear objective 
the fall of South 
‘Vietnam to cormmunism” (Mr Rusk 
and Mr McNamara, then. Secretary 
of Defence, to President Rae 
November, ‘1961). 


That Mr Dulles disliked the Geneva 


‘accords which were intended to put 


an end to the conflict In Indochina 


in’ July, 1954,.and refused to join in 


the final declaration, 


is not news. But 


-the official American ome was one 


of dignified aloofness 


“or use of - force 
~accords. The Pentagon Papers put the 
. ‘attitude of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, under the guidance of Mr Dulles, 
~ “jn sharper relief. The National Secur- 
ity Council 


, coupled with a 
‘to refrain ‘froin the threat 
to’ disturb” the 


promise 


took three weeks to 


decide that the Geneva accords were 


‘a udisaster.' 


and then.set out on an 
American policy of building a new 


South Victnamese state round the 
‘person of Ngo Dinh Diem. 
The ienord: chad been ‘categorical 


that Vietnam was not two states but 
oné ; the northern and southern halves 


were” ‘merely “the egrouping zones” 


of the two parties” and everybody 


concerned—-including the — United 
States in its unilateral, declaration—- 
-subseribed to the “ uiity of the 


“east “Asia,” as 
- National Sccurity Council put it, and, 
they paid’ no heed to’ the country’s’ 
‘notional unity.” 
than momentary significance, since it | 


country. But American actions were 
dictated by the ‘haste to.stem “a 
major forward stride of communism 
which may lead to the loss of south- 
the decision of the 


‘The ‘fact has’ more 
led to the ee held belief of the 
Kennedy and Johnson Administrations 
in the. 1960s. that the trouble in 
Vietnam was ‘a simple case of inter- 
national aggression by one state against 


another. Wa. bl 

: ee fees 4 Lote ts an 
It. had *bécoine accepted, . and 
remained accepted under successive 


cantinued 
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without making a ‘fad” of the subject or de~ 
stroying our system of manufacturing and 
business which is envied by every country 
on carth. By imsisting thet eur education 
give at least equa) time to the positive 
aspects of our country, instead of overlook- 
ing much of it because “patriotism is bunk.” 
J think that every generation of young peo- 
ple has to be told about our country, edu- 
cated in its meaning. Today we seem to 
think that we'll Just “pick it up” naturally. 
This isn’t always so, 

We can make our country better by fecl- 
ing—-and showing—our pride in it. We have 
to think and act in a positive way instead 
of @ negative one. This is a job where leader- 
ship has to come from the attitudes of our 
politicians, our teachers, our religions, but 
in which each one of us has an important 
role to play too, 

We have an awful lot to be thankful for 
and proud of, If we work to make things 
better, they will become better, They will 


. never be accomplished by people who sit on 


the sidelines and offer nothing but criticism. 
If we don’t bother to do what we are capable 
of as individuals, and let people who think 
only in terms of tearing down have their 
way, end let them dominate public media, 
their gloomy: predictions will come true. 

You don’t have to use propaganda to glori- 
fy a country which has always been a goal 
fur a lot of little people all over the world. 
We do have to take stock of what we have, 
though, and to tell others-—especially our 
own children--about it, so that they will 
understand and appreciate it and work them- 
selves to make it better, 

But in the end, it Is not just words and 
ideas that are going to make it that way. 
It is the private actions of each one of us, 
because we’re not just a people, or a nation- 
ality; we're 200,000,C00 Americans--each one 
an individual, and each one free to add to 


~9r detract from this country of ours. 


eee RETR TE TET A renee = 


CBS, CFR AND TIE PEOPLE'S 
RIGHT TO KNOW 
HON. JCHH R. RARICK 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN 'THE TIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
/ Monday, July 12, 1971 


Mr, RARICK. Myr. Speaker, we will be 


voting shortly on a resolution to find 


CBS in.contempt of Congress. 


The CBS propagandists are wrapping 
themselves in the Constitution and 
chanting, “The right of the people to 


_ know must not be jeopardized.” 


Every Member of this body agrees that 
it is the right of the people to know what 
is at issue. But, has the CBS conglomer-~ 


_ ate been telling the people the facts or 


simply what CBS wants them to know? 
It has. been CBS that has been the cen- 
sor—not this hody. The CBS “Selling of 
the Pentagon” was in turn followed by a 
sccond lateral assault called the Pen- 
tagon papers incident. Both Pentagon 
attacks must be considered as concerted 


- efforts by the influential opinion mold- 


ing monopoly to degrade our military 
forces under the guise of hastening an 
early Vietnam surrender date. 

But the CBS people, who would have 
us believe they want to tell the American 
people the truth of what is going on in- 
volving imaginary financial and control 


- conspiracies, have not told the American 


people about a very real conspiracy-— 


which is to transfer tip proved Pur RaeHeS SOS ATTB SES 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD -— 


foreign policy in Vietnam from the re- 
sponsible parties and meke the military 
forces, who have had no voice in the 
planning of the no-win policy nor little 
control over the operations, the scape- 
goat. Pressure from the top and botlom 
now becomes lateral pressure from both 
sides. 

I hold a copy of the so-called Pentacon 


_ papers booklet, which has been printed 


for profit by the New York Times. 

Commencing at page 630 are contained 
the biographies of key figures in the Viet- 
nam study. Fight of the 14 named Amer- 
jcans involved in the secret history are 
members of a financial-economic-indus- 
trial group known as the Council on For- 
eign Relations. The Pentagon, except for 
having an image of being the command 
post of our military, is not even involved, 
Why then docs not CBS, which wants 
the American people to know what is 
going on, tell them all about the Council 
on Foreign Relations and its role in the 
United Nations and the Victnam war? 

Why does not CBS tell the American 
people that Mr. Swzberger, president and 
publisher of the New York Times, the 
Jate Mr, Graham, former chairman of 
the board of the Washington Post, as 
well as its board chairman Frederick S. 
Beebe are listed in the Council on For- 
eign Relations membership list? 

Why do not CBS8’s interpretive analysts 
tell our people that their president, Frank 
Stanton, is listed as a member of the 
CFR as well ag former chairman of the 
Rand Carp., or that Daniel Ellsberg, ad- 
mitted thief of the stolen top seerct Pen- 
tagon papers, is a member of CIR? 

What is it about the CFR that the CBS 
refuses to tell the people? 

Could it be that every U.S. Ambassador 
to the Paris peace talks, David K. FE. 
Bruce, Henry Cabot Lodge, and Averell 
W. Harriman, are all listed as members 


of the CIR? 


Could it be that the Presidential ad- 
visers Henry A. Kissinger, Walt W. Ros~ 
tow, and McGcorge Bundy are listed as 
members of the Cr'R? . 

Could it be that the U.S. Ambassadors 
to Saigon, Frederick Reinhardt, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Maxwell Taylor, and Tls- 
worth Bunker are all listed as membcrs 
of the CFR? 

Could it be that the Directors of the 
CIA, Allen Dulles, John J, McCloy, and 
John A. McCone are all listed as mem- 
bers of the CFR? : 

Or could it be that the military leaders 
who were entrusted with the lives of our 
men and with the honor of our country, 
Gen, William C. Westmoreland, Gen. 
YWarold K. Johnson, Gen, Lyman L. Lem- 
nitzer, Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, 
andl Air Force Gen. Carl A. Spaatz are 
all listed as members of the CFR? 

Could it be that Stanley Resor, Sec-~ 
retary of the Army; former Secretaries 
of State Dean Rusk and Dean Atcheson; 
former Secretaries of Defense Thornas 8. 
Gates and Robert Strange McNamara. are 
listed as membcrs of the CFR? 

Could it be that CBS and many of its 
other opinion-making friends do not 
want to tell the American people that 
Mr. Arthur Ochs Sulzberger, president 
and publisher of the New York Times; 
Mr. Frederick S. Beebe, chairman of the 


INECHSLOUS OF 


spondents, 
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borne Elliott, president of Newsweck; 
Walter Lippmann, syndicated news 


columnist and editor of the New Re- 
public magazine; Mr. Bill D. Moyers of 
Newsday; and Brig, Gen. David Sarnot 
are all listed as members of the CFR? 

Certainly CBS, in addition to knowing 
its president, Frank Stanton, is a member 
of the CFR, must fully understand the 
complete scope of this intellectual- 
financial-industrial complex, in fact, in 
December of 1985, the CBS Foundation 
made a $300,000 grant to the CFR to 
fund a fellowship reportedly to ‘‘a prom- 
ising American foreign correspondent” 
for “study and refiection.” 

And how do we know who are members 
of the CFR? From the CFR annual re- 
port, which is supplied voluntarily to 
each Member of Congress and each Sen- 
ator. There are reportedly but 1,451 
members. Yet this small group of Amer- 
icans includes men in positions of control 
or influence in every military, financial, 
and diplornatic decision from the start 
of our involvement in Victnam to the 
present, 

I do not want to create any impression 
that there are any secret or mysterious 
associations. But when the policies and 
activities of the CFR are against the 
bes& interests of the American people 
and constitutional government, then 
they, like all other decisionmakers, must 
bear their share of the responsibility for 
the thousands of American boys who 
have been killed and the waste of billions 
of taxpayers’ dollars that haye been 
poured into this international economic 
venture. 

It was not the average American citi- 
zen nor the U.S. fighting man who 
wanted this war in the first place or who 
have wanted it to continue. If CBS and 
Mr. Stanton want to lift their self-im- 


posed censorship so that the American’ 


people know the truth, then this rnatticr 
would not be before Congress in this 
instance. ; 

“The Selling of the Pentagon” and the 
Pentagon papers have not scratched the 
surface of the kingmakers and new rul~ 
ing royalty. Who will tell the people the 
truth if those who control “the right to 
know machinery” also control the 
Government? 

I insert a clipping from the Decem- 
ber 30, 1965, New York Times: 

EpwarD R, Murrow Fund FoR FELLOWSHIPS 
_ Ser Up 

John J. McCloy, chairman of the Council 
on Foreign Relations, announced yesterday 
the establishment of an Edward R. Murrow 
Fellowship for American Foreign Corre- 

William S. Paley, chairman of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Company, joined Mr. Mc- 
Cloy in making the announcement. The 
C.B.S. Foundation has given $300,000 to pay 
for the fellowship program. 

A spokesman for C.B.S, said one fellowship 
would be awarded each year to “a promising 
American fortign correspondent” for “study 
and reflection.” A committee composed large- 
ly of men connected with the council will 
make the selection, C.B.S, will also be rep- 
resented on the committee. The stipend is 
expected to be about $10,000 in most cases, 


I particularly call the attention of my 
colleagucs to my remarks “CFR: For 
Whon We Serve,” pase E11137, Con- 
GRESSIO its Ryconp of Deccinber 29, 1969, 
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One ‘hind 


One thing is clearly ascertained 
by a perusal of the Pentagon 
study, about the publication of 


which sa much controversy has . 


arisen. 

Nhat thing is the perceptive ley- 
c} of performance of the Central 
Intelligence Agency as to In- 
dochina in the 19¢4forward peri- 
od in which American involvement 
jn, Vietnara was mushrooming. 

ef - Phe CIA clearly “reac” very 
well the indications of what might 
develop in Indochina as the Amer: 
jean commitment was extended. 

In specifics, the CIA rejected 
the domino theory -- that if 
South Vietnam fcll, there would 
also topple Laos, then Cambodia, 
{hen other Asian states, Uke a Sal)- 
ing row of dominoes. The ClA 
saw only limited damage to Amer- 
jean inferests from a Red victory 
in South Victnam. This still could 
have been a faulty conclusion but 
dhe intelligence on which it was 
based was sound. 

Again in specifics, the CIA cx: 
pected -- and rightly —- little im- 
pact on the war potential of North 
Vietnam through restricted bomb- 
ing. It did not believe North Vict- 
nam would be intimated by the 
possible Joss of its minuscule in- 


PY Pacty 
Be TSS 


sured against the owtipouring* 0 


Caaf Dp at 
~ Goes GMCS 


dustrial complex -- it had the So 
viet Union and Red Chine or 
which to rely. Its own productiol 
was a drop in the bucket mea 


martial and industrial aid tron 
the Big Reds. 

Most of the strategic conclusions 
made by the CIA were rejected. by 
{he policy makers and tha rejec- 
tion was ratified by action of then 
President Johnson, This included 
the CIA dissent to comraitment of 
U.S: forces to offensive combat 
operations without any change in 
the limited tempo of bombing op- 
exations being conducted. An 
April, 1965, memo from the CIA 
director, John A, McCone, put ihe 
dissent this way: In effect if the 
planned ground operztion goes in 
motion we will find ourselevs 
mired down in combat in the 
jungle in a military effort that we 
cannot win and from which we 
will have extreme difficully ex 
iricating ourselves.” 

Iindsight being | 20-20 in- 
variably, one could wish that My. 
MeCone might have been a little 
more persuasive with Mr. Johnson 
and thase to whom the then presi- 
dent did listen. 
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WASHINGTON — The 
-intelligence — community often 
seriticized and recently . under 
|fire from presidential adviser, 
‘Henry A. Kisstnger, emerges 
from the Pentagon study of the 
Vietnam war with its reputation 
much enhanced. ~ 

‘War critics will complain that, 
over the years of U.S. invelve- 
-ment, the Central Intelligence 


.Agency is shown to have conduct 


ed covert operations in Indo 
china. Operational . responsi- 
bility for such actions is an old 
: Controversy, of course, and tiose 
sub-rosa activities were ordor- 
ed by. a succession of U.S. presi- 
dents and their National Secur- 
ity Councils. 
=, With respect-to its major fun- 
-intelligence and its as- 
Sossmenl, the CIA proves to 
have been very poreeptive over 
- the Vietnam years, The in elli 
rence ‘analysts read very“ well 
the indicatioos of what might de- 
: Velop ‘in Indochina as the United 


~ ¥. * a 
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topple 
_ Laos, .hen Cambodia and then i 
ovher 


- idated by the possible loss of i's 


ed after the war with the French. 


NORTHERN 


— 7 JUL 971 


® 


LECCE 


. ‘ 


States emtended its commitment North Vietnam in the War jn the 
there. : 

Specifically, the CIA and the 
intelligence studies in which CIA 
participated, rejected the dom- 
ino theory — the idea that the 
fall of Vie‘nam would 


telligence analyses were report- 
ing that the primary source of 
Communist strength was “ind 
genous,” ‘ a 
That Cl1A, view, of a revolution. 
ary Communist movement iden- 
tified with nationalis: sentiments 
carried over from the war with 
the French; was given lit'le cre- 
dence by Pre-idént IJchussn and 
his top aides, acccrding to the 
Pentagon study. ; 
In June of 1924 President Ichn- 


Asian naticns — like a: 
falling row of dominoes. CIA 
saw limited damage to U.S, in- 


ory ‘n Vie nam. : 
Additionally, CIA minimised 
he impact, in Narch Victram, of 
a restricted campaign of “U.S. son asked CIA whe-her the rest 
bombing. It thus dismissed the of Souheast Asia would necess- 
thesis’ of Wal: W. Rostow that avily fall to the Communists if 
Nor:h Vietnam weuld be intim- South Vietnam and Laos came 
trol. That was an occasion on 
which CIA chatlenged the dem- 
_ ino theorv, asserting tha’ “with 
the possible exception of Cain- 


tiny industrial complex which 
had been painstakingly dev lop- 


“INDIGENOUS” SUPPORT .. bedia" no revlon in the area 

— Rostow, then a Stale Depart- would ‘quickly fall to the Com- 
"ment official. offered his thesis munists. 

in February 1964, when the ad- ~ Again, administration — pol- 


- 


“ministration 


was beginr‘ng to 
siress the controlling role of 


icy maker- were nol -persuaded, 
and feurs for such nations as 


weed Tete 


io 


‘National 


South. At that time, however, in- - 


‘an April 1935 


Malaysia persisted in high .ad- 
minstration councils, the Pen- 
tagon study reports. . ; 
* In November of 1964, when the 
Security Council was 
considering plans for carrying 
the bombing to North Victram, 
it was an intelligence panel -- 
including CIA, State Department 
inielligence and the Pentagon's 


- Defense Intelligoney  Agency-~ 


which said the plan had little 
chance of  -intimidating 


_ North Vietnamese. 


In the spring of 1963, when the 
discussions had turned to poss- 
ible commitment of U.S, trogps 
to offensive combat operations, 


CIA Director. John A. McCoae ./ 
. Said a change in the role of US. 
troops was inconsistent with the | 


limited tempo of the beanbing 
opera ions then being conducted. | 
He said the proposed air and 
ground pressures on Hanoi would 
not be cnough. 
‘Tn effect,” said McCome in 
mamo, “we wll 
find ourselves mired down in 
combat inthe jungle in a mili- 
tary effort‘ that we cannot win, 
and from which we will have ex- 
treme difficulty extricating our- 
selves.” : 
STYLE CHANGED ~In thal 
memo MecCone, the rather dour 
California industrialist who 


Was Srought in to revive CIA 


after the ill-fated Bay of Pigs in- 


vasion, showed himsclf to be a - 


full par.icipant in the formula- 
lion of U.S. policy. With the bene- 
fit of hindsight, one can wish he 
had been more Persuasive. 


the 


ye 


- pons and forces.» 
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. . Blunders’ Wer ere : 


To the Editor: 

Your editorial entitled, rs 
‘Blunders in Vietnam Cry Out for De- 
fense Overhaul” was predictable. You 
have arrived at the conclusion which 
-the so-called Pentagon historians 
.sought in producing the mammoth 47- 
-volume “history” of the U. S. in- 
-volvement in the Vietnam War. 

. During his tenure as Secretary of 
‘Defense, Mr. McNamara ruled the 
Pentagon with a rod of iron. No one 


- group was able to win him over to 


their point of view—it was the other 
“way around. 

May I call your attention to an au- 
“thoritative study of the management 
_of our defense establishment, -tiider 
Secretary McNamara, ‘How fTuch Is 
Enough? Shaping the Defense Pro- 
‘gram, 1961-1969” by Alain C. Enthoven 
and K. Wayne Smith. Enthoven was 
‘assistant secretary of defense for sys- 
tems analysis during much of McNa- 
‘mara’s tenure, and Smith was En- 
_thoven’s special assistant. They state 
that McNamara had an “active man- 
agement” conception of his role ac- 
‘cording to which “the principal task 
‘of the secretary of defense is per- 
“sonally to grasp the strategic issues 
“and provide active leadership to de- 
tvelop a defense program that sensibly 
relates all factors” including foreign 
policy, military strategy, defense 
budgets, and the choice of major wea- 


As in all other phases of defense. 
planning, McNamara participated 
fully in the planning of the Vietnam 
iwar. He ordered the phasing of the 
‘intervention’ as well as the bombing. . 
The bombing policy which he imposed 
carried within it the seeds of failure. 
(Mr. McCone, the civilian director of 
the CIA, pointed out at the time that 
jan “would be able to see through 


the symbolic nature of such bombing | 
las was initially conducted under the: 
_pradual escalation policies ordered by | 
yMr. McNamara. 5 ee 3 


pena onan Sg eee 


ks, 


. 


Saint ‘ 
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‘Only after the initial ates of fie. 
bombing campaign had failed did 
some of the military leaders argue, 
unsuccessfully, that the policy be 
changed. But for the sake of Mr. Mc- 
Namara’s reputation and those anti-’ 
Johnson elements within the Demo- 
cratic Party, the blame had to be 
shifted from civilian to TaMOnY, 
leaders. . 

If military leaders are to be shonded 
with incompetence, the credibility of 
their civilian masters in the Depart- 
ment of Defense should be equally 
subjected to questioning, especially 
in light of the revealing study by 
Enthoven and Smith about the McNa- 
mara management of the Pentagon, 
Supposedly the most efficiently run 


“department under the leadership of 


one of the greatest organizational 
 genuises of this century. ; 
WILLIAM R. KINTNER 
Director, Foreign Policy 
es Research Institute 
Philadelphia. eee. ede 


v 
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ence Agency, 


Whe Central fiute}ig 
favorite target for dissenters from 


campus to Congress, comes off 


yather well in the ;much dispuicd 
Pentagon pepers which now seem 
to have a circulation only slightly 
less than thet of the New York 
‘wines ilself. 

“he whole intelligence commu- 
ify seems to have had better infor- 
tion and ereater ability to inter- 
4 it than the pelicvmakers who 
ziled in the presidential coun- 


in mid-ie64, the CIA disputed the 
domino theory ani declared that 
wot all of Southeast Asia but preb- 
ably only Cambodia would be en- 
dangered if Soulk Vietnam and 
‘Yuaon fell to the Cammunists, ‘The 
report was not heered. 
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Later that same year, when 
bombing of Norch Vielnam was vA 
der consideration, the CIA, aloug 
with State Department Intelligence 
and the Pentegon’s Defense Ine 
tellivence Agency, said the pro- 
posed bombing would do little in the 
way of intimideting Hanoi. 

CIA Director Jom A. Mecone 
warned egainst combat troop con 
mitment with the prediction that 
‘we will find ourselves mincd 
cawn in ccrbat in the jungle in a 
military effort we cannot win aud 
from which we will have extreme 
difficuliy cxtricating ourselves.”’ 

Undoubtedly intelligence has 
goofed up in some instances, But if 
more credence had been given to 
intelligence reports earlier, the cp- 
portunities for the later errors Nuv- 
er would have erisen. 
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“the Pentagow’s study of the Vietnam war, dealing with the Ad-- 
ministration of President John F. Kenedy wp to the events that 


brought the overthrow of Pre 


sident Ngo Dinh Diem in 1963. 


Hacept where excerpting ts specified, the documents are printed 


i verbatin, with oil y unmistakudle ty ype graphical errors 


a ected. 
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- Cableg rc from Elbridge Durbrow, United Stetes Ambassador in Saigon, 


to Secretary of State Chri ee A. Herter, Sept. 1,1 


As indicated ‘our 495 and 538 Diem 


_Tegine confronted by two separate but 
related dangers. Danger from demon- 
‘strations or cQuD attempt in Saigon 
could occur earlier; likely to be pre- 
dominantly non-Communistic in origin 
but Communists can be expected “to 
endeavor infiltrate and exploit any such 
attempt, Even more serious danger is 
" gradual Viet Cong extension of control 
‘ over countryside which, if current Cora- 
-munist progress continues, would mean 
loss free Viet-nam -to ’ Communists. 
-These two dangers are related because 
‘Communist successes in rural areas 
-embolden them to extend their activities 
“to Saigon and because non-Conmunist 
temptation to engage in demonstrations 
or coup is partly motivated by sincere 
desire prevent Communist take- -over in 
Viet-nam. 
Essentially [wvord illegible] sets of 
measures | required to meet these two 
‘dangers, For Saigon danger essentially 
political and psychological measures re- 
quired. For countryside danger security 
- measures as well as political, psycho- 
| Jogical and economic measures needed. 
_ However both sets measures should be 
carried out simultancously and to some 
, extent individual steps will he aimed at 
‘both dangers. 
Security recoramendations have been 


‘ made im our 539 and other messages, - 


internal security 
intelligence, cte. 


formation 
centralized 


inciuding 
council, 


“This message therefore deals w ith our. 


: potitical and economic recommenda- 
‘ tions. I reelize some measures I am 
“recommending are drastic and would be 
- mast [svord iMegibtc] for an ambassador 
to make wader normal circumstances. 
- But conditions here are by no means 


+ Dtiesat owe 
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normal. Diem government is in “quite 
serious danger, ‘Therefore, j iniay. opinion 
prompt and even drastic action is called ° 
for. I am well aware that Diem has in 
past demonstrated astute judgment and ° 
has survived other serious crises. Pos-. 
sibly his judgraent will prove ee 
to ours this time, but I believe neve 

theless we have no alternative but “ 
give him our best judement of what we 
belic ave is required to preserve his gov- ° 


ernment. While Diem obviously yesented / 


my frank talks earlier this year aud will 
probably rescnt even more suggestions 
outlined below, he has appareatl y acted 
on some of our earlier suggestions and 


might act on at least some of the 


following: 

1. I would propose have frank and 
friendly tal with Diem and explain our 
serious concern about present situation 
and ‘his political position, I would tell 
him that, while matters I am: ae 
deal primarily with internal affairs, 
would like to talk to him frankly. Anas 


try to be as helpful as I can be giving | 


him the considered judgment of myself 
and some of his friends in Washington- 


on appropriate measures to assist “him 
serious situation, (Believe it . 


‘in present 
best not indicate talking under instruc- 
tions.) I would par rticularly stress de- 
‘sirability of actions to broaden and 
increase his [word illegible] support . 
prior to 1961 presidential clections re- 
quired by constitution before end April. 


I would propose following actions to" 
| 


President: 


2. Psychological shock effect is 


aired to teke initiative from Commu- 
nist propagandists as, well as non-Com- 
munist op} positionists and canvince 
population. government taking effective 


of hand. To achieve that effect follow- 
ing suggested: 


. 


ieee wide rg ORT 


\/ FE 


ar 


ma 
mo 


e and area of genuine 
debate and bestow on it authority to 


legis slative itta uh ive 


with appropriate publicity, 
fee of any department 


a investig 
Event with right to question 
himself, 


50801 step RodoRop' gotsey", fold pur- 


pose: (A) find some mechanism for dis- 


conduct, 
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Johnson Decides to Use Ground Troops 


can ground troops for offensive’ claves or to defend the Central ‘olulu. The Pentagon study said 
‘action in South Victnam be- L 
peor ‘ age ee ti rernment forces for offensive ac- it . : 
cause the © Administration ition against the Vietcong. _ i that. : ; \. 
quickly found that sustained). The other was to establish a:United States ground forces. ; te 
bombing of North Victnam—|four-division force of American; should be increased from 4 to. ; 


jbegun on March 2—was not{and Southeast Asia Treaty Or-;13 maneuver battalions involv- 


ganization troops to interdictiing $2,000 men, with 4 battal- 
as infiltration by patrolling theyions involving 7,250 men also’ 
South Vietnam. aa demilitarized the:'to be sought from Australia. 
The President’s decision wasiborder between North and:and South Korea. _ cue 
described in the ‘third install- South Vietnam and the Laotian, A series of major. military 
ment, published June 15, of border region. ae by the Vielcong in: 


going to stave off collapse in 
zone on 


‘(May and June Jed General: 
Westmoreland to ask on June 


7 for still more help-~-for a. 


‘fhe Times series onthe Defense, —- Before N.S.C. Meeting 

Department Lae : eo pee for bites 1-2 
One of 16 documents pub- National Security Council meet-leoear ge a. stone 

lished with that installment ings, Assisiant Secretary oe oa Toes 

was National Security Action ‘Defense McNaughton wrote iniy3 he pro oe a “search-and-. 

Memorandum 328, dated April:a mernorandum: 2 desire saat see (or US ond. 

‘6, 1965. This reported that the! “Can the situation inside fs Te, Si take sith eh 

‘President had “approved an 18- SVN be bottomed out (a) with-:« amar fore? for South Viet.’ ahs 

20,000 man increase in U. S. out extreme measures against" bese Poet to bs pacifica- 

‘military suppor 10rce to ih He Die ance (b) without: ae Se. a 

‘out existing units and supply deployment of large numbers of: F Seer eet oy | 

needed logistic personnel.” US. Gane other) Souvoat troops! Authority for Westinoreland _ 1 

. -Further, he approved sending}inside SVN? The answer is! On June 26, the study rey _ 

ashore two Marine battalions|perhaps, but probably no.” ported, General Westmoreland 

that Gen. William C. Westmore-) General Westmoreland, in a Was given authority to cominit 

‘fand, the commander in Vict:|report completed March 26 for: United States forces whenever 7 : 

nam. had asked for on March|the same strategy meeting,.con-, he decided they were needed ° 


tion. : 


17, adding to two Marine bat-jtended that, South Vietnamese; “to strengthen the relative 
ltalions with 3,500 men‘that haditroops could not hold the line| Position’ of Government forces, 
landed March § as defenders of |against growing Vietcong! ., The first major ground ac- 
Danang airfield. strength long encugh for the; tlon by United States forces 
A.Change of Mission ibombing to become effective. | took place June 27-30, with the 
: “a! General Westmoreland asked! 173d Airborne Brigade, an 
Mr. Johnson also approved Oreland asKed | : ’ 
tr. JONNSOT PPrOVES' for the equivalent of two|Australian battalion and South. 


deployment cf a Marine air : Anode . bVietnamese in om 
: ; iv Y namese in “a search-and- - 
squadron and “a change of mis- American divisions to arrive by# é é 


sion for all Marine battalions 
.... to permit their more ac- 
itive use. . . ” He approved 
“urgent” efforts to get South 


strenath in|/destroy operation into Vietcong 
ibase areas.” 


June, to bring 
Vicinam up to about 70,000. 

“He proposed to send an|j ,On July 17, Deputy Secretary 
‘Army division to “defeat” the! Of Defense Cyrus R. Vance said 


: . : yoailin a cablegram that Presiden 
Korean, Australian and New|Victcong in the Central High }yonnson ea decided a ie 


Zealand troops. ‘Hands, and indicated that more lanead with a plan to deploy 34 

And he desired that “prema- troops might be required if battalions. On July 30, the 
ture publicity be avoided,” andipombing failed’ to achieve re«!Joint Chiefs backed deploy- 
the actions “should minimize) cis, __ +. {ment of 44 battalions, involving 
any appearance moe sudden" on March 20, the Joint 193,887 United States soldiers. 
changes in policy. . Chiefs of Staff had proposed The sedrch-and-destroy strat, 

There was a comment in an| sanding two American divisions egy, the study commented, 
April 2 memorandum by Mr.Jand one South Korean division “left the U, S. commitment to 


‘}McCone of the Central Intelli-)¢o- offensive combat operas Vietnam open-ended.” As to 


gence Agency that bombingsltions, - President Johnson and Secre- 
“have not caused a change in| ‘The Joint Chiefs, the Penta» tary McNamara, jt added, 
the North Vietnamese policy of! son study said, “hed the quali. “there are manifold indications = 
directing Vietcong insurgency,ified support” of Secretary Mc- that they were prepared for a : 

infiltrating woe ane supply- Namara ‘ _, flong war.”, : ee 

ing material” and “if anything, se as pee 6 Pos oa , : 

the’ strikes to date have hard- A ‘Mobile Role’ Sought 


ened their attitude.” ~ - 

Mr. McCone warned of be- 
coming “mired down in combat 
in the jungle in a military effort 
that we cannot win.” 

The March 8 landings had 
brought the United States 
force in South Vietnam to 27- 
000 men. In mid-March, Gen. 
Harold K. Johnson, the Army 
Chief of Staff, made two 


recommendations relating to a 


possible ground war 


On April 4, Ambassador 
Tayler proposed “the use of 
Marines in a mobile counter- 
insurgency role in the vicinity 


serve in support of [South Viet- 
namese Army] operations any- 


of Danang for the improved: 
protection of that base and. 
also in.a strike role as a re-: 


where within 50 miles of the’ 


base.” This was described as. 


an enclave strategy. 
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Way ree aa ; 
Consensus 


x 


“Leaders of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration reached a “con- 
sensus” -at a. While House 
strategy meeting on Sept. 7, 
1964, the Pentagon study of the 
war says, that sustained air 
attacks against North Vietnam 
would probably have to be 
launched, and indicated a start 
for early 1965, 

In the second installment, 
‘The Times reported that the 
analysis had added that “what 
prevented action for the time 
being was a set of tactical con- 
siderations.” . 

First among these, the analy- 
sis went on, was that “the 
President was in the midst of 


22 NW yorx TTEES 
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on Bombing Reac 


against North Vielnam “essen-land facilities at: Gienhoa afr-|Nouse meeting on Dec. J, he 


tial to prevent-a complete col- 
lapse of the U.S. position in 
Southeast Asia.” ; 

On Sept. 3, a memorandum 
by Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense McNaughton said “the 
situation in South Vietnam is 
deteriorating.” He proposed’ ac- 
tions to cause “increasing ap- 
prehension” in North Vietnam 
and “likely at some point to 
provoke a military D.R.V. [North 
Vietnam] response” so that “the 
provoked response should be 
likely to provide good grounds 
for us to escalate if we wished.” 

The Sept. 7 “consensus” 
meeting was attended by Presi- 


+3 ae sof, (dent Johnson, Secretary of State 

an clection campaign in which|S rain Secea eee ae 
he was presenting himself as a faec heme! se 
the candidate of reason andjO ‘- ce any e ake 
restraint. as opposed to the/G-, Wheeler, Chairman of the 
quixolic Barry Goldwater,” who}: °! : he 

‘ was publicly advocating full-[Jor, and John A. McCone, D 


sala woe af Nae iot.(rector of Central Intelligence. 
Bele bombing of nana vig - A Sept. & memorandum by 


: ; »lAssistant Secretary of State 
ea ee an Aue. 1¢]William P, Bundy described “the 
cablegram from Ambassador/COnSensus reached in discus- 
Maxwell Taylor—-one of 16 sions... for review and decision 
texts. published with the instal-|by the President. 
lation—declaring that “the Patrols to Restane 
present in-country pacification} It was followed by a Sept. 10 
plan js not enoughs’? The Am-|memorandum — by McGeorge 

- bassador urged “deliberate es-|Bundy, adviser to the President 
calation of pressure against/on national security. This re- 
North Vietnam, using Jan. 1,|ported Mr. Johnson's approval 
1965, as a target D-Day” tolof resumption of American 


~ “consensus, 


field. President Johnson, at a 
White House meeting, held off 
on reprisals and expressed con- 
cern over possible counter- 
retaliation by North Vietnam 
or Communist China against 
American bases and civilian 
dependents. 

On Nov. 24, a select com- 
mittee of the National Security 
Council heard General Wheeler, 
speaking for the Joint Chiefs, 
argue for a hard, fast bombing 
campaign—as entailing “less 
risk of a major conflict before 
achieving success” than the 
option of graduclly rising air 
strikes, favored by Assistant 
Secretaries McNaughton and 


Joint Chiefs; Ambassador Tay-|- 


start bombing military facili-/naval patrols in the Gulf of 


ties. 
j °. Marines for Danang 

The bombing plan, Ambas- 
sador Taylor added, would en- 
tail sending Army Hawk anti- 
aircraft missile units to protect 
airfields at Saigon and Danang 
and a force of Marines to 
Danang. 0 : 
} On Aug. 26, a mernorandum 
by the. Joint Chiefs of Staff 
termed “accelerated” actions 
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Tonkin and resumption of South 
Vietnamese coastal raids against 
North Vietnam. The raids had 


Bundy, 
‘A Losing Game’ 


aylor, in a briefing, urged 
gradually increasing air strikes 
--“we are playing a losing 
me in South Vietnam.” 
On Nov. 29, there was a 
“draft. position paper” by an 
interagency working group on 
Vietnam headed by William 
Bundy, It set out “first-phase 
actions” over 30 days to in- 
tensify South Vietnamese mari- 
time, Laotian air and United 
States reconnaissance opera- 
tions already under way. 
Reprisal air strikes against 
North Vietnam by South Viet- 
namese forces, “supplemented 


as necessary by U. S. forces,”/decision to give an ‘appropriate - 


Nov. 27, Ambassador 


1R000600110002-1 


bom 


: | >. io ue “i y % ba: at : a = 
ned Berore th e¢ HJection 


said he wanted “new, dramatic, 
effective” aid from allied coun- 
tries, 7 3% 
Air Strikes Begin 
Nevertheless, ‘on Dec. 14, 
Operation Barrel Roll began the 
30 days of Phase I—air strikes 
by United States Air Force and 
Navy jets against infiltration 
routes and facilities in the! 
Laotian panhandle. 2% 
On Jan.. 6, 1965, Wiliam 


Bundy, in a memorandum, Suge, 


gested “an early occasion for! 


reprisal action” against North! 
Vietnam and “possibly begin-: 
ning low-level reconnaissance”; 
at once. 


“Introduction of limited U. 8, 


ground forces into the northern, 


area of South Vietnam,” Mr. 
Bundy added; “still has -great/ 
appeal to many of us, con- 
currently with the first air 
attacks into the D.R.V.” 

The Pentagon study reported, 
that a Jan. 27 memorandum by; 
Mr. McNaughton, agreed to by: 
Seerctary McNamara, favored 
iniliating air strikes against 


North Vietnam. ; 
On Feb, .6, nine Americans 
were killed and 76 wounded 
in Vietcong attacks on a mili- 
tary advisers’ compound and a 
helicopter base. The study said’ 
this “triggered a swift, though 
long-contémplated Presidential 


were proposed to take placejand fitting’ response,” ; 


preferably within 24 hours of 


Within 14 hours, 49 Navy 


been covert, but were to bel“any VC provocation.” jets raided Donghoi in North. 
admitted now. ° The next phase would bejVietnam. Next, the enemy ate! 
' The patrols resumed Sept. 12,\“progresssively more seriousltacked -an American barracks; 
and the raids in October. Alair strikes,” as well as possibleithe . President on Feb.’ 11! 
covert step-up in air operations|aerial mining of ports and allaunched a heavier reprisal raid, 
in ‘Laos ordered by the Presi-jnaval blockade. 7 On. Feb, 13, he decided to begin 
dent began Oct. 14, The Pentagon study says|Operation Rolling Thunder— 
On Nov. 1, a Vietcong mortar/President Johnson became “cau-|the sustained air war against 
barrage struck American planesitious and equivocal.” In a White|North Vietnam. ‘ 
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‘You can argue all day about whether 


! the executive branch of government (and _ 
the military) knows best about what the ~ 


. public should be told. 


At this point in history, however, 
there seems little doubt that the 


" American people were told just enough - 


about Victnam to build up support for 
what was an ever-widening involvement 
. in Southeast Asia. 


Jt was not the first time in our 


nation’s history. The Spanish-American 
. Sra panebtae ON Pm eteet 
War might be a parallel, put one. without 


- the disastrous results of Vietnam. 


But what aboul Congress? When it 
‘was being taken down the same path 
—4n 1964 and 1965, might wiser heads have 

prevailed had more facts been made 


_known and a more realistic picture : 


painted? 


Gen, Maxwell Taylor, who moved 
“from a job as chairman of the joint 
- chiefs of staff to -our ambassador in 


South Vietnam during the height of the - 


buildup, referred to that question in the 
, wake of the disclosures of the Pentagon 
_ Papers’ contents. os 


“To my knowledge, this is the first 
: time in history that a government’s right 
‘to catry on some of its business outside 
the public eye has, in effedt, becn 
~ challenged,”’ he said. 


But he denied there had becn any 


deception, adding, “One of the problems 
here is exactly what is meant. In the 
" practice of foreign policy, a President 
owes a good deal to certain elements 


of Congress — the leadership — in the | 
_ way of openness. But the President does . 
not by any means owe that to all of’ 


Congress.” _ Nee x 
j 


OK, we do hay sc Sved y Rel to take heavy casualties in a war they j 
roe soe 


ion of the executive. 


two branches of goveu nical S 
_ policy is the obligat 


Danars (3) 
PGDSES a) 


are fiequipped to fight in ‘a non: | 


‘countryside. 
casualties, we will have started a well- | 
> nigh : 
* volvement. will be so great that we | 


But there’s a jot of difference be . 


tween the “openness” {0 which Taylor 
refers and the way it is now apparent 


“Congress was also misled in those earlicr ” 


“years. 


In fact, it was on Aug. 8; 1964, that 
the House approved, 416-0, and the 
Senate, 68-2, & resolution which gave 
President Johnson authorization to take 
“all necessary easures - - - to repel 
any armed attack? against U.S. forces 
and “to prevent further aggression.” 

That became the vehicle under which 

the war was expanded.: 


At the time, only Sens. Wayne Morse 


cand Ernest Gruening voted against the 


resolution, 


Over the ensuing years, others began 
to speak out. : 


What might have happened, though, 
in 1964 and 1965 had at least 


- were 


aie de etd. S the tena, hii OD a 


‘tives of our leaders, however. They 


: CIA-RDP91-00901R000600110002-1 


4 
cooperative 
Once we suffer, large - 


irreversible process. Our in- 


t 


cannot -— without national humiliation, 


.-- stop short of achieving our objectives. * 


I think humiliation would be more likely ; 
—- even after we have paid terrible . 


At the same time, however, that 


these misgivings were being expressed , 


privately, all public pronouncements 
exactly the ~ opposite, and ; 
presumably private. consultations with 
Congressional leaders were as optimistic 
as the public mouthings. 

War fever, it would seer, was built 
up in part because there really wasn’t 
any “openness” on the part of ‘the © 
executive — even with congressional 


-- Jeaders. soy } 


; eee Be is se 
None of which is to criticize the mo- + 


obviously did what they felt best. It just . 
developed they were wrong. 


Congressional leaders known of the ra 


opposition to our policies of ClA.director ¥. 


John McCone? 


Or, in 1965, if they'd have heard 
some testimony from George Ball, un- 
dersecretary of state, which reflected a 


July 1 memo which he sent to the : 


President? From the viewpoint of 1971, 
what he wrote six years ago is almost 
uncanny: 


“No one can assure you that we 
can beat the Viet Cong or even force 
them to the conference table on our 
terms,” he said, ‘no matter how many 
hundred thousand white, foreign (U.S.) 
troops we deploy. Once we deploy sub- 
stantial numbers of troops in combat, 
it will become a war between the U.S. 
and a large part of the population of 
South Vict Nam. U.S. troops will begin. 


} 
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if not downright hostile i 


tN 


a J 


Gy JERRY GREENE - 
Chlot of The News Washington Duresu 


The 47-volume Pentagon Papers-—officially called 
‘“Tistory of the United States Decision-Making Process 
on Vietnam. Policy”~-present a broken and admittedly 
incomplete documentary account of how four adminj- 
strations carried the nation into war, not always with 
great foresight and sometimes with plans and decisions 
withheld from public view, 


The history is incomplete because early records had disap- 
peared, It falls short of a total picture because it presents 
mainly the Pentagon’s record, And 3,000 words of it are @ nar- 
-rative analysis made by the 30-odd' authors involved—a flawed 
record that often reflects their own biases and prejudices, i. 


Lhe harsh judgments are to be found in the narrative 
account by the analysts, ‘lo the confusion of the public, more- 
Over, portions of the study published in newspapers have not. 
always made a clear distinction between the quoted text of a 
document and the ancnymous historian'’s view of it, 


Yet as incomplete as the record Is, and imperfect ag ft is, - 
three major conclusions ean still be drayn; 

1, There is apparent evidence of a 
part cf the government, during th 
president Lyndon B, Johnson, 


eception and duplicity on the 
@ administration of former 


2 Far from being kept in the dark, congressional leaders 
and appropriations committees cu Capitol Hill were fully in- 
formed on most operations, 


8. Many of the so-called “secrets” revealed by the Pentagon 
Papers actually were reported on fully, and with almost pinpoint, 
accuracy, by the ever-zealous American press, 


Among the presidents involved with the war, Dwight D. 
vy . * iv cs tee r ay 
Hisenhower and John F. Kennedy came off Uehtly compared 


with Johnson, and Richard Nixon escapes entirely, since the- 
study does not extend beyond 1968, Reportedly, however, un- 
published portions of tho papers may deal with Nixon’: role. 
when. he was vice president under isenhower, : 


. Lyndon Johnson, who ts said to feel that the study is biased . 
and distorted, comes under attack as a man who ordered an in- 
crease in army forces in Vietnam and a switch in the combat role 
of Marine Corps battalions with a directive that “premature pub. — 
licity bo avoided by all possible precautions.” Byidenee is to ba 
Tound that there was evasion and even Jying on the part of 
some officials about tactical matters. 


Leslie H, Gelb, tha former Pentagon official who was in’ 
charge of the histovical compilation, has adimitted some of the 
weaknesses of the final product, : : 


- In his covering Ietter with the final report, which was sub- 
mitted to the U.S. district court here last week as an exhibit, 


grind and these shine through clearly at times, but we tried, 
we think, to Suppress or compensate for them. 


“Writing history, especially where it blends into current j 
events, is a treacherous exercise, We could not go into the 
minds of the decision makers, we were not present at the 
ecisions, and we often could not tell whether something hap- 
pened because someone decided it, decided aeaingt 
likely because it unfolded from the situation.” 


Against that backdrop, these are the salient Gisclosures fa 
the published portions of the Pentagon Papers: 

© Former President Eisenhower in January, 1954, approved 
# National Security Council policy statement setting a3 & na- 


Ni, NORE DATLY dine 
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OV C@eratk wy-are Full 


an 18,000 to 26,000 
Gelb wrote: “Of course we all had our prejudicés and axes to and 


2 defensive to a “ 

that the actions “should b k j 

i e taken as ra Pidly as-practic : 

M ways that should minimize rance of aaa ee bute 
”» 


7 received a steady stre 
it, Or moat hardliners on his st 


CIA that the planned bombing 
purpose, a c 


Ss. McNamara, 
toward Peace, but 


00110002-1 


The case of the 


Pentagon Papars 
i 


Monin parts ef the 
American press has 


x 


credited a good deel 


* e 


ef confusion about 
Vietnem poliey and 


how ft wes ereared, 
Ina fourspage 


_ Peviews and 
Ovalucies whet we 


have learned, 


“tonal objective ihe security of Se j 
al of. It seutheast Asia fro is 
eee ae t Asia from communist 
- © US. State Department ‘officials played a vital, hidden 
TO e-n encouraging the ouster by coup of South Vietnam Presi- 
vent Ngo Dinh Diem in 1963, jem and his shadowy brother 
Ngo Dinh Bhu, were murdercd, ‘i ts , 
.© Fermer President Lyn 
meding hombing of North Vi 


) 


ee snes aides were recom- 
¢ : cinam and preparing ‘contingency 
plans for attack during 1964 at the Same time hanced A nian 
ing his 70P residential epponent, Sen, Barry Goldwater (R- 
Arijz.), as trigger happy.” 4 et : 

© U.S. officials yy, 
namese sabotaged 
34-A long before 


,, F 
Hee ere Cooperating in secret South Viet. 
attacks against North Vietnam in operation 
the Golf of Tonkin incident. LEJ approved 
we 2rmy force increase for South Vietnam 
Marine battalions. there to change from 


nore active” mission, He demanded, however, 


authorized 


‘ 3 q f sudde 

apa Aa any PRECEREMC of sudden changes 
© LBJ,.as had the late Président Kennedy before him, 
am of conthicting advice from the suft-and 
aff, with Johnson getting warnings from the 
attacks would not achieve their 

© Johnson advisers, particularly Defense Secretary Robert 
regarded bombing pauses not as much help 
as a time to regroup and Solidify public 


pene 1 ace Continued 


As Lyndon . 


The man in the eye of the storm, Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, maintained a calm, and 
some thought stoic, silence last weck, 
turning away interviewers who wanted 
his reaction to the top-secret Pentagon 
study of his stewardship of the war. 
From Austin, he passed the word that 
“all questions” raised by the Pentagon pa- 
pers would be answered in his own book, 
“The Vantage Point,” to be published 


- next fall and that he was making “no 


changes” in the galleys to accommodate 
the -new disclosures. .But behind his. si- 
lence, Johrison was naturally concerned 
cabout the study and its treatment in the 
press. Those in Austin privy to his feel- 
ings sketch this picture: ° . 


«ihe ghostly hand of Robert Kennedy is 

on the Pentagon study. Bobby in- 
deed may well have inspired the report. 
He was close to Robert McNamara and 


pees 


amare 


= F. 
Johnson, 1971: Ammunition in Austin 


he needed an issue for his intended 
challenge to Johnson in 1968. He 
couldn’t find any weakness in the John- 
son record on civil rights, race, health, 
education, environment or anything else. 
He pinned his hopes on Vietnam, anid 
McNamara was a Kennedy man, In fact, 
the whole Pentagon Istablishment was 


Kennedy. Johnson left it.intact. He trust- 


ed McNamara—in fact told him once that 
if McNamara quit he would have him ar- 
rested and brought back. 

McNamara, while in the process of be- 
coming disillusioned with the war, went 
to the Kennedy Center in Cambridge, 


. Mass., and talked with about twenty 


Harvard professors around the time he 


‘ordered the study. Some of those twenty 


may be among the authors of the report 


:~somebody should find out who they are 
d ot roved KotyRebase 2005/41/28 : CIA-RDP91-0090197X600600:t10002ofinson feels he has a’ 
-__committed. They couldnt make_ an_ob-___ The_military wanted Johnson. to bomb. preity good pile of ammunition—and his: 
jective report. They didn’t try to get long before he did. But both McNamara book will make pretty good use of it. ~~ 


and who wrote what. TA 


‘about major moves. Georgia’s Richar 
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ohnson Sees It 


and Rusk were against it for a Jong time,, 
and Johnson went with them. He vetoed 


ie : ; -the military recommendation on five dif- 
White House and State Department rec- foyent he Noveniber and. De- 


ords, which shows they didn’t try. very camber 1964 and on Jan. 2, 1965, Final- 
hard. If they were honest they would ly, on Feb. 7, 1965, with the approval of 
have disqualified themselves. : 1; everybody concerned, he OK'd the 

i of The New Pe ee digest bombing with the idea that it would be a 
of the Pentagon study was objective. deterrent to the north. [Johnson's recol- 
But parts of it might have been written Jootion now is at variance with at least 
by John Kemneth Galbraith. Over all, 


5 : : 4, one past version. Five years ago, he told 
it was dishonest-one distorted and bi- - My ey 


; ; 21- Newsweer’s Charles Roberts, then the 
ased side of the picture. And all the cir- magazine’s White House correspondent, 
cumstances surrounding the leak come that he had made. the decision in Octo- 
close to treason. The danger now is that jo, 1964. during “the. Presidential. cai 
President Nixon will be pressured to get paign.] He hadn’t said in his campaign 
out of Victnam before achieving the that he would never commit Americans 
main objective—getting South Vietnam in to fight in Vietnam. In New Hampshire, 
shape to protect itself. he said that Asians should fight their own 
One of Johnson’s big headaches when wars but in context he wasn’t promising 
he took over the Presidency and the war not to help 
effort was the political instability of the : : , : 
government in Saigon following the over- The Deserters 
throw and murder of President Ngo 
Dinh Diem in 1963. One of the first g 
things Johnson did was to call in McNa- {15 against North Vietnam. They argued. 
mara, Dean Rusk, CIA director John Mey that the time had come for full use of 
Cone and Henry Cabot Lodge—all JFK american power. Either get in or get out, 
holdovers--and object to what had been they said. At that point Piisk ciln't 
done. While JK was out of Washington, agree with them. He nent tor getting 
a cable from Roger Hilsman, the State out but neither was he for a big escala- 
Department's director of Intelligence tion. He finally did agree with McNa- 
and Research, gave “a green light” for mara and Bundy the following June and 
the coup. That was inexcusable. July, and Johnson issued the orders. Ev- 
‘erybody agreed by then. Some became 
= : _ disillusioned even before leaving the 
Critics now were trying to make it government, Bundy was the first to aban- 
seem that he had decided in 196-£ to don ship and McNamara was next. It 
bomb in 1965, that his campaign was @ might have been weakness of character. 
lie and that he was trying to put some- [ately Clark Clifford has been saying 
thing over on Congress. That just wasn’t that he had orders from Johnson only to 
so. There were contingency plans for Vi- find out how to escalate further. But 
etnam. There are contingency plans for Johnson has a copy of his order to Clif- 
bombing Moscow; that doesn’t mean that ford—initialed by Clifford when he re- 
Moscow is going to be bombed. Johnson ggived it--telling him to make a ‘broad 
always insisted on consulting the Senate ‘study of all alternatives. He also has cop- 


es of orders Clifford gave to subordi- 
Russell, the late chairman of the Armed’ nates to pursuc possibilities other than 


eorge Bundy were urging strong meas- 


The Senators 


Services Committee, and Arkansas’s J. 
William Fulbright, chairman of Foreign 


escalation. 


His own book, in fact, draws on 31 


Relations, always knew what the Admin- ypiflion documents on file at the LBJ 
istration was doing. Russell said so, but Aibrary, Included in the collection are’ 


Fulbright conveniently forgot. 

The first-Gulf of Tonkin resolution ac- 
tually was prepared by Senate leaders. 
But it was too complicated to be under- 
standable, and Johnson objected. So the 
senators asked the Administration to pre- 
pare a simplified version, and said they 
would adopt it. They all participated. 
The government had radio intercepts 
showing that North Victmam ordered tor- 
pedo attacks on the U.S. destroyers in 
Tonkin Gulf. Fulbright has forgotten that, 
too--now he claims it was all a fraud—but 
he knew it at the time, The resolution 
authorizing Johnson to do what he 
thought needed doing from then on was 
adopted unanimously by the House and 
with two opposing votes in the Senate. 


. The two dissenters may have been 


wrong, but they were at Jeast honest * 


several memos from men such as Bundy, 
Clifford and McNamara, urging a 
stepped-up war effort. One of his fa- 
vorites, already surfaced in the Times, 
shows McNamara proposing on March 
16, 1964--five months before the Tonkin 
Gulf incident and eleven months before 


the Vict Cong attack on Pleiku—that the - 


U.S. should be ready for “retaliation” 
against North Vietnam on three days’ 


In January 1965, McNamara and Mc-. - 


notice. Another shows that Bundy, in’ 


Saigon at the time of the Pleiku attack, 
came back to Washington urging “sus- 
tained reprisal” bombing attacks against 
North Vietnam, the policy Johnson 
adopted. And the former President has 
a memorandum showing that Clifford 
—as late as March 4, 1968—was recom- 
mending “no new peace initiatives” on 
Vietnam and advocating the callup of 


B-52 bomber raid i 
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The War According to the Pentagon Papers . 


she secret Vietnam study commis- 
; 7 sioned by Robert McNamara is a his- 
torian’s dream and a statesman’s night- 
mare. With the story splashed on page 
one, Americans have for the first time 
been able to read some of the crucial 
secret documents of a war that is still 
being fought. The Pentagon papers are, 
at best, only an incomplete account of 
America’s slide into the Victnam quag- 
mire. But they are also a revealing--and 
deeply disturbing—account of the delu- 


‘sions, deceptions and honest errors of 


judgment that propelled the United 
States into a destructively unpopular war. 

The initial installments published by 
The New York Times and The Washing- 


_ton Post transfix:some members of Lyn- 


don Johnson’s Administration in a merci- 
less spoUight. McNamara labors on as the 
war’s most tireless technocrat even after 
he has begun to lose-heart for the fight. 


Walt Whitman Rostow clings doggedly 


to the assumption that America is simply 
too powerful to be thwarted. Maxwell 
Taylor, the humanist general for whom 
Robert Kennedy named one of his sons, 


- blusters like a pouty proconsul. And the 


° 


Bundy brothers grind out options to or- 
der, while generals and admirals con- 
stantly promote the idea that more is 
better. 

Other reputations gain from the expo- 
sure. George Ball’s standing as a presci- 
ent dove is enhanced ‘by the tone of his 
memorandums, and the intelligence serv- 
ices--particularly the CJA—weigh in with 


-advice that, in retrospect, often secms 


to have been dead right. The spotlight 
skips over still other key policymakers. 
Dean Rusk figures only rarely in most of 
the narrative. And except for bricf ap- 
pearances, the most important actor of 
all—Lyndon Johnson—broods alone in the 
‘middle distance. 

The material that was made public 


covers a period beginninAppnovedsKor Releasep2005K1/ 


over the Kennedy years and focuses on 


the wartime Johnson era. But even when 
it concentrates on the LBJ years, the 
Pentagon study is by no means the final 
word. It provides a fascinating peck into 
the government’s files, but it contains 
few White House or State Department 
records of the period. It also draws on 
few of the private memorandums that 
McNamara, Rusk and others wrote for 
the President, and it shows no trace of 
the many private, soul-searching con- 


versations between top officials, Flawed - 


as a current account, the study is no less 
seriously flawed as a retrospective be- 
cause the Pentagon analysts were not 
permitted to interview the principal 
players in the drama. 

But despite those shortcomings, the 
study is invaluable. The Eisenhower era 
matcrial—first printed in The Washing- 
ton Post—strikes many of the notes that 
were to echo throughout America’s in- 
volvement in Victnam. There is the 
strong assumption that the stakes ex- 
tend beyond Indochina to all of Asia, 
and that the U.S. is embroiled in a proxy 
confrontation with Communist China. 
There are the efforts to solve preblems 
by backstage maneuvering. And, above 
all, there is Washington’s repeated in- 
ability to make events in Indochina con- 
form to its desires. 


A Vote Against Elections 


- In 1954, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles fought hard but unsuccessfully at 
the Geneva conference on Indochina to 
prevent the scheduling of elections in 
Vietnam which, he feared, “might even- 
tually mean unification [of] Vietnam un- 
der Ho Chi Minh.” But despite Dulles’s 
strong stand, the U.S. backed away from 
taking overt action on its own in Indo- 
china. In 1955, when South Vietnamese 
strongman Ngo Dinh Diem refused even 


4 
not--as is often alleged—connive with 


Diem to ignore the elections.” And al- 
though wight Eisenhower permitted 
the military to draw up contingency, plans 
for American intervention in Laos and 
Vietnam, he decided against such a step 
when Dulles failed to line up support 
from America’s allies. ; 
By the time Lyndon Johnson took of- 
fice, the situation in South Victnam had 
worsened. Diem had been assassinated, 
and the sad series of revolving-door jun- 


-tas that followed him were fast losing 


their grip on the country. “We should 
watch the situation very carefully,” De- 
fense Secretary McNamara wrote in De- 
cember 1963 after a visit to South Viet- 
nam, “running scared, hoping for the 
best, but preparing for more forceful 
moves if the situation does not show 
early signs of improvement.” This con- 
cern was by no means confined to secret 
government deliberations. .-By March 
1964, Sen.- J. William Fulbright was 
warning Congress that there were “only 
two realistic options open to us in. Viet- 
nam in the immediate future: the ex- 
pansion of the conflict in one way or 
another or a renewed effort to bolster 
the capacity of the South Vietnamese to 


prosecute the war successfully on its. 


present scale.” And as the mood of crisis 
deepened, many newspapers—including 


- The New York Times—warned against 
the possible loss of South Vietnam to the 


Communists. . 
But although the American people 
were well aware that things were going 


badly ‘in South Viotnam—an awareness: 


that would be heightened during the 
Goldwater-Johnson election campaign—a 


whole spectrum of undercover activities. 
was kept secret from them. The Penta-' 


gon papers show that on Feb. 1, 1964, 
“an elaborate program of covert military 


to consider holding elections, Washing- opet ations against the. state of North Vi- 
2 90% 
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tagon analysis declares: “The U.S, did _ 
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Operation Plan 34A. Directed from 
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The Secre 


‘ To see'the conflict and our part in it 
as a tragedy without villains, war crimes 


‘without criminals, lics without liars, es- 
pouses and promulgates a view of pro- 
cess, roles and motives that is not only 


» grossly mistaken but which underwrites 


deceits that have served a succession of 


_ Presidents. 
—Daniel Ellsberg 

len issucs were momentous, the sit- 
’ P uation unprecedented, The most mas- 
{sive leak of secret documents in U-S. 
thistory had suddenly exposed the sen- 
isitive inner processes whereby the John- 
“son Administration had abruptly esca- 
Jated the nation’s most unpopular—and 
unsuccessful—war. The Nixon Govern- 
ment, battling stubbornly to withdraw 
from that war at its’ own deliberate 
pace, took the historic step of seeking 
to suppress articles before publication, 
and threatened criminal action against 


the nation’s most eminent newspaper. 
- The dramatic collision between the 
Nixon Administration and first the New 
. York Times, then the Washington Post, 
raised in a new and spectacular form 
tthe unresolved constitutional questions 
about the Government’s right to keep 
-its planning papers secret and the con- 


s 


TINE 
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apers: 
that the Government ‘was fighting so 
fiercely to protect. Those records af-— 
forded a rare insight into how high of- 
ficials make decisions affecting the lives 
of millions as well as the fate of na- 
tions. The view, however constricted or 
incomplete, was deeply disconcerting. 


The records revealed a dismaying de- .. 
gree of miscalculation, bureaucratic ar-,- 


rogance and deception. The revelations 
severely damaged the reputations of 
some officials, enhanced those of a few, 
and so angered Senate Majority Lead- 
er Mike Mansficld——a long-patient Dem- 
ocrat whose own party was hurt most 
—that he promised to conduct a Scn- 
ate investigation of Government decision 
making. 

The sensational affair began quietly 
with the dull thud of the 486-page Sun- 
day New York Times arriving on door- 
steps and in newsrooms. A dry Page 
One headlinc--VIETNAM ARCHIVE: PEN- 


nee sntatlaccad sted 2 icinebial etait te ak bed SE can see Manone tans Piie sis tt bans : 
JULY 1965: JOHNSON DISCUSSING VIET NAM POLICY BEFORE TELEVISION SPEECH 
ce _ Always the secret option, another notch, but never victory. 


TAGON STUDY TRACES 3 DECADES OF 
GROWING U.S. INVOLVEMENT——was fol- 
lowed by six pages of deliberately low- 
key prose and column after gray col- 
umn of official cables, memorandums 
and position papers. The mass of ma- 
terial scemed to repel readers and even 
other newsmen. Nearly a day went by be- 
fore_ the. networks and_wire services 


00600110002-1 


: 


John Mitchell charged that the Times’s: 
disclosures would cause “irreparable in-! 
jury to the defense of the United States” 
and obtained a temporary restraining 
order to stop the series after three in- 
stallments, worldwide attcntion was in- 
evitably assured. 


A Study Ignored 


The Times had obviously turned up 
a big story (see Press). Daniel Ells- 
berg, a former Pentagon analyst and su- 
perhawk-turned-superdcove, apparently 
had felt so concerned about his in- 
volvement in the Viet Nam tragedy 
that he had somehow conveyed about 
40 volumes of an extraordinary Pen- 
tagon history of the war to the news- 
paper. Included were 4,000 pages of 
documents, 3,000 pages of analysis and 
2.5 million words—-all classified as se- 
cret, top secret or top secret-sensitive. 

The study was begun in 1967 by Sec- 


pes coisa Ge a 


Dy bees ee 


~ 


retary of Defense Robert McNamara, - 
who had become disillusioned by the fu- | 
tility of the war and wanted future his-’ 


torians to be able to determine what 
had gone wrong. For more than a year, 
35 researchers, including Elisberg, Rand 
Corporation experts, civilians and uni- 
formed Pentagon personnel, worked out 
of an office adjoining McNamara’s. With 


flicting right of a free poss deine 1 
the public how its Applove For Releagei2GQ0/1 128 fQIAVRDPHt.60901ROOOBOOIOOHAIWere able to obtain 
= tioned -(sce ‘story page--17): Yet,-eveu-- action was to refrain from comment so. Pentagon documents dating back to ar- 


wu ..mMore. fundamental, the. legal battle fo-.__as_not.to.give.the series any greater “ex-_guments within the Truman Adminis- 
Oe ON Ra tae a Pea, Atintnny Cieneral tration on whether the U.S. should help 
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Storm Over Leaked Documents— 


SECRET DECISIONS 
ALTERED 


rose ET A TEREST EA 


- Impact of Pentagon’s massive analysis of 
the Government’s policy-making processes on 
Vietnam-—disclosed by ‘‘The New York Times”? 
—extends far beyond the war itself. 


REDE TT OE RE SEAS ESE ETS ROASTERS PITT DE AE ROE RE EES a 


L FruROR over publication of  sccret 
“Amaterial on step-by-step escalation 
of the U-S. role in Vietnam has taken on 
far-reaching proportions. 

The controversy was triggered on June 
13 when “The New York Times” began 
printing a serics of articles based on a 
-Pentagon study of how and why Amcri- 
can involvement in the Indo-China war 
grew to its peak commitment of forces 
totaling half a million men. 

The “Times” articles included classi- 
fied documents submitted to President 
Johnson by advisers such as Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara, Director 
John A. McCone of the Central Intelli- 


ny, gence Agency and White House aides 


McGeorge Bundy and Walt W. Rostow; 
.also texts of decisions to be implemented 
‘through the National Security Council 
‘and Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

- A bombshell effect—which Govern- 
‘ment officials now expect to be felt for 
months—increased with publication, on 
June 14 and 15, of the second and third 
articles in a scheduled multipart series. 

Expanding repercussions. Disclosures 
of secret decisions on U.S. 
_strategy touched off bursts 
of anger in Congress and 
in foreign capilals and 
brought unprecedented ac- 
tion by the Nixon Ad- 
ministration. 

The Department of Jus- 
tice sought an injunction 
banning further publica- 
tion of material obtained 
by “The Times” on the 
ground that it would 
‘eause “irreparable injury 
to the defense interests of 
the United States.” 

On June 15, U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge Murray I. Gur- 
fein, in New York, is- 
sucd a_ restraining, order 


Wlrlle, 


demand for a permanent injunction. © 


White House officials said action was 
taken against “The Times” not only be- 
cause U.S. interests were damaged, but 
for the further reason that publication 
of classified documents, if unchallenged, 
would set a dangerous precedent. 

“Responsibility to publish.” Gist of 
the stand taken by “The Times” was ex- 
pressed in an editorial on June 16, in 
these words: 

“A fundamental responsibility of the 
press in this democracy is to publish 
information that helps the people of the 
United States to understand the pro- 
cesses of their own Government, especial- 
ly when those processes have been 
clouded over in a veil of public dis- 
simulation and even deception.” 

While the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and other arms of the Govern- 
ment sought to fix responsibility for the 
leak of the secret material to “The 


Times,” diplomatic and congressional 
reverberations continued. 

Secretary of State William P. Rogers 
told a news conference on Jue 15 that 
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In the published documents: recomme ida- 
tions and judgments at high levels, showing 
how the nation’s vast military commitments in 
‘the Indo-China conflict took shape. 
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publication of the articles was a_vio- 
lation of the law on secret documents 
and a “very serious matter” that would 
cause a “great deal of difficulty” for 
the U.S. in its relations with foreign 
governments. 

Mr. Rogers said that the State De- 
partment had received diplomatic in- 
quirics from other governments express- 
ing concem about the articles and raising 
questions as to whether those govern- 
ments could be sure of dealing with the 
U.S. on a confidential basis. 

“Deliberate escalation.” The Com- 


munist world was quick to react. The ~ 


Sovict news agency, Tass, asserted that 
the documents published in the “Times” 
serics “confirm the United States de- 
liberately escalated and broadened the 
war in Indo-China, and misled the 
American public in giving its reasons for 
doing so.” 

In Australia-which has contributed 
troops to the Vietnam war effort--“The 
Sydney Daily Mirror” declared in an 
editorial that the secret Pentagon papers 
“show that while President Johnson was 
winning friends with his 
apparent _ sincerity 
humanity he was,. at the 
same "time, provoking 
North Vietmam into an es- 
calated war.” : 

The Paris 
“France Soir” 


newspaper 
said the 


Victnam” Myr. Johnson 


“misled Congress.” 


conmment came from Sen- 
ator Barry | ‘Goldwater 
(Rep.), of Arizona, who 
was Lyndon Johnsou’s op- 


dential race. 
Senator Goldwater said 


halling publication BRIPVed ' be {A-RDP9T-00907R0006001 100024" knew during the 1964 
~~ “ing argimentsand a ral President- Johnson and Defense Secretary McNamara. Series in campaign that Mr. John- 


ing on the Government’s 


“Times” focused on top-level documents that shaped strategy... 


_.. ContTpus®. 


and. 


“Times” articles shew that’ 
“in order to attack North’ 


On Capitol Hill, sharp 


ponent in the 1964 presi- . 
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By Morton Konciacke 
and Thomas B. Ross 
Sun-Times. Bureau, 


Copyright, 1971, Chicago Sun-Times _ 
‘WASHINGTON — | The Nixon Sainte 
‘tration was advised by the Central ‘In- 


telligence Agency in 19C9 that it could imme- 
diately withdraw from Vietnam and “all of 
Southeast Asia would remain just as it is at 
least for another generation.” 

“Government documents revealed Friday 
that the CIA offored the following prediction 
of what would happen if President 
the start of his 
U.S. troops out of Vietnam and opened the 
way to a possible Vict Conga ike-over of the 
‘Saigon government: , 


“We would lose Laos immediately. “Stha- 
“nouk would preserve Cambcdia by a strad- 


dling effort. All of Sculheast Asia would remain. 


just as it is at least for another gencration. 
“Thailand, in particular, would continue to 
maintain close relations ‘with the U.S. 
woud seck additional support.” Simulta- 
neously, Thailand would make overtures and 
" move toward China and the Soviet Union. It 
would simply take aid from both sides to pre- 
serve iis independence. 

“North Vietnam oe consime itsell in 
“Taos and South Viettanr. Only Laos would 
definitely follow into the Communist orbit.” 
-In totally rejecting the so-called domino 
theory on which U.S. policy was based in the 
Eisenhower, Kennedy and‘ Johnson adminis- 
trations, the CIA took 2@ position consistent 
with a Jong line of estimates dating back to 

the original U.S. involvement in 1954, 

For example, the documents show that en 
\| May 25, 1964, the CIA declared in a Nationa 
‘Intelligence Estimate that the United States 


would “retain considerabie leverage in South. 


pera Reanet a cM WLS RED RNS AT RAO EFFORT IME VES 


Robert MeNamara’s dowbts in 1966 on e@s-. 
calating. the war. revealed, Page, Gass, 6 
Mor aN: even eae er tua abs A errmerer Serer ess OVER Oe a ee 
east Asia even if “aoe ‘aid South’ Vietnam 


. came under North Victnamese control,” - 


The CJA produced the éstimate as part of- 
‘fits pessimistic assessment of the valuc ‘of . 


launching a bombing campaign against North 
: Victnam. It prepuce that air attacks were un- 
likely to break Hauoi's will and carried the 
. danger of Scale the war into a direct 
confrontation with Communist China and the 


Nixon, at - 
administration, had pulied all | 


and | 


_ iments in 
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“Retaliatory Pesce which the North 

might take’ in Laos’ end ‘South ~ Vict- 


nan,” the CIA mater “yaight make it ins 


croasingly difficult for the U.S. to regard its 
objectives as attainable by limited means. 


Thus, difficulties ef comprehension . might in- 
- erease 
mounted,’ 


sides as scale of 


on both action, 


Former President enon B. Johnson ree 


jected the CIA's advice and started sustained . 


bombi ng in February, 395 

Similarly, President Nixon disregarded the 
CIA estimate in 196) and decided on a slow 
withdrawal, an expansion of the war into 
Cambodia and Laos and a partial revival of 
the bombing of North Vicinam, 

On several occasicis since coming to office, 

Mr. Nixon has referred to immediate, tolal 
U.S. withdrawal from Southeast Asia as “pre- 
cipitate” anit the equivalent of “our defeat 
and humiliation.” su te 

In various ways, he has signaled an in- 
tention to preserve non-Communist govern- 
Sauth Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 

TIns(ead of pulling out of Vietnam’ rapidly,: 
Mr. Nixon has withdrawn gradually, to give 
the South Vietnamese a “reasonable chance” 
to maintain their present government. - 

U.S, troop levels were at 540,000 when Mr. 
Nixon took office. They are scheduled to be 
down to 184,600 by Dec. 1, close to the end of 
Mr, Nixon’s third year in office. The Presi- 
dent has not said when — if ever -~ U.S. 
forces will be completely gone from vietnain, 

Meanwhile, Mr. Nixon stoutly denied that 
the invasions of Cambodia in 1969 and aos in 


j970 constituted expansions of the war or. 
‘were even related to political conditions in 


those countries. 
In 1969, U.S. cops joined South Vietnam- 
ese forces in the invasion, while the Laos in- 


‘ eursion was conducted by Vietnamese ground 


forces supported by U.S. planes and helicop- 
“ters. : 

Mr. Nixon defended both actions as efforts 
to speed the “end of the war’ in South. Vict- 
nam. Nevertheless, the administration has 
exhibited interest in preserving the non-Com- 
inunist character of the governments of Laos 


and Cambodia. 


There has been a massive infuston of mili- 
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heels of Lon Nol’s overthrow of Sihanouk, 
the man the CIA predicted would retain pow- 
er if the United States Ieft Southeast Asia: 

. The United States did not leave, and Sinanouk 
fell. In some quarters, his overthrow has been 
“ascribed to the CIA. oo 
., In Laos, the United States has continued 
txtensive bombing raids both. along the Ho 
Chi Minh infiltration routes tii the southern 
part of the country and in norih Laos near the 
Plain of Jars. 

The north Laos opérations -~ bombing and 
ajd to anli-Comimunist guerillas—are linked to 
rctention of a ncutralist gov cEnient in Vien- 
tiane, the capital. 

The government documenis, disetosed to 
The Sun-Times .by a number of reliable 
sources, show the CIA consistently reported 
that the bombing of Nerth Victnam was not 
efiective, either in military or political terms. 

The CIA’s estimates, the documents also re- 
veal, provided the basis for former Defense 
Sec. Clark Clifford’s silent campaign to get 
_ bombing stopped in 1938, 

The CIA’s Office of National Hetiinates ad- 
vanced the case against the bornbing in 1965 
despite CIA Director John A. McCone’s ad- 
vice that U.S, planes “hit them harder, more 
frequently, and inflict greater damage.” ~ 

In an April 2,-1965, memo to Sec. of State 
Dean Rusk, White House adviser McGeorge 
-Bundy and Ambassador Maxwell D. Taylor, 
McCone argued that Mr. Johnson's decision 
the previous day to commit U.S, troops to 
combat would: work only “if our air strikes 
against the north are sufficiently heavy and- 
damaging really to hurt the North Vietnamn- 
ese.” 

“He warned that a slow sebdtaiton of the 
bombing would open the U.S. government to 
“increasing pressure” from the press and. 
. public opinion to stop the raids. 


-. Then, McCone concluded: “We will find 


ourselvcs mired down in combat in the jungle’ 


in a military effort that we cannot win, and 
from which we will have extreme aa ae in 
extracting ourselvés.” 


lope 


Soviet Union, a FL. Lary and economic aid to’ the anti-Communist 
regime of Lon Nol in Cambodia, and U.S, air. 
. power continues to support South Vietnamese 
and Cambodian army combat. operations és 
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WASHINGTON -- Secret Pentagon “war games” indicated 
carly in 1964 that strategic bornbing of North Vietnam might 
be a failure, and other high-level studies in. 1987 concluded, that 
the policy had indeed failed, wo ie a ee 

Despite the warnings of 1964, which emerged from compu- 
terized ‘Sigma games” reminiscent of lhe movie “Dr. Strange: 
love’’---the administration of former. President Lyndon 3B. 
Johnson ordered the bombing to begin in March, $55, under 
the code name “Rolling Thunder.” 

And despite the analyscs of 1967 — which include photes of 
war materiel leaving Yugoslavia and arriving in North Vict- 
nam--the boinbing was not finally halted until late 1868. 

The carly war games predicted ~ correctly -- that North 
Vietnam could “station civilians on airstrips to deter U.S, 
bornbing and, if they were hit anyway, coil use the fact to 


propaganda advantage. 


After the bombing had been under way foe? 4 years, the 
1867 study showed that exaggerated claims for the success of 
the bombing had: been fa pricated in Vielnam and were be- 
lieved by high-ranking officials in Washington, 

Top-secret Pentagon documents and other sourees also in- 
dicate a set of significant switches in U.S. aims jir bombing 
North Victnam. At first, the Johnson administration thought 
bombing stationary targels would break the will of North Vict- 
nani and its leaders, Within a month, hovvever, U.S, officials 
concluded that bombing weuld not accomplish that purpose 
and the United States be 
ing from North Vietnam to South Vietnam. 

By April 20, 1983, the U.S. command concluded that bombing 
the north would not win the war, and Lhat victory could come 
only by defeating the Viet Cong on the ground in South Viet- 
nam. 7 ie se 

Nevertheless, the bombing continued until if was stopped 
totally on the eve of the 1988 presidential elections 

aul 1967, a study pancl headed by Defense Unde srsecretary 

Paul Nitze concluded that the results of the bombing had been 
eh negative. The siudy concluded tha there was no way 
to stop the | flow of materiel into North Vietnam and no way to 
inlerdict it on its way to the south. |, 

Ninety-five per cent of North Vietnany’ s War supplies en- 


1 
oF; 
i 


, 
th 


tered through Haiphong Harbor — a forbidden target under - 


Pr esident Johnsow’ s rules. Had the harbor been attack ed, how- 


ever, supplics could have been shipped in by 3 railroad from 
Port Biurd in China, 


In 2% years of bombing, 


when the bombing began, only they w were new trucks in 1967, 
feeling the old ones of 1965, 
The United States had knocked out 70 per cent of Norih 


' Vietnam's electrical plants, yet the north had more generating 


capacity than it had before the war started. Diesel generators 


_ had been shipped in. 
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gan trying to interdict sunplics head-- 


the study concluded, Novth Viet- : 
nam had the same number of trucks --- 11,000 -- as it had | 


SUH TIMES 


Porilbs dumped at sea 


Further, evidence indicated that U.S. policy encouraged. 


U.S. pilots to dump their bombs at sea or avoid their primary 


_ targets. 


Military budgets’ depe nded on flying the maximum number 
of sorties authorized by Washington, meaning that pilots had 
: make two bombing runs a day. To co that, “they would have 

had to fly the shor lest route to target, which were known as 

ae runs,” that were saturated with enemy antiaircraft de- 
Senses. we , 

A pattern develgped: Pilots would fly part of the milk run 
daly, drop their bombs short vf target or in the sea, fly back to 
their bases -- getting credit for ove sortie — refuel, then fly 
out and bomb secondary targets outside Nor th Vietnam, eliher 
along the Ho Chi Minh Trail or elsewhere in. Laos. 

Documents indicate that the North Vietnamese became ac- 
customed to the pattern and scheduled truck tyatfic along the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail to coincide with the arriva il of secorl § sor- 
lies, - : 

Documents indicate: that 15 mimites before the planes ar- 
rived at their secondary target, the trucks moved off the trail, 
waited in the bush, watched the bombs drop, then continued’ 
on their way. 

: Statistics reported cctonea 

There was a high sortie rate and a large consumption of 
bombs but, indications were that statistics were doctored to 
make it appear to W ashington that the planes were dropping 
their ordinance on primary targels in North Vietnam. . 

The Nitze study reache -d conclusions, after 244 years of 
hombing, that were similar to the predictions laid down by 
top-secret study groups in 1963 and early 1934. One of these 
was an interagency task force, the Victnam Working Group, 


‘headed by William H, Sullivan, currently deputy a assis tant sec- 


relary of state for East Asian Affairs. 


Simullancously, high-level officials were - cting period. 
ically in the Pentagon's ‘war game reoms to play “Sigma 
games,” the devising of possible U.S. ible strategies, Jike-.. 


ly North Vietnarnese . counterstrategics, 
counterstrategies. 

_ ‘The officials were split into a “Red Team,” headed by Mar- 
:shall Green, assistant secretary of state for East As ian af- 
‘fairs, matched against a “blue team” that consisted of 

McGeorge Bundy, then President Jolwson's national securily 

adviser; his brother, William, from the State Department, and 

Generals Earle Wheeler, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

and Cur tis E. LeMay, Air Force chief of staff, 

They plan Hanat roles 

It was Green’s team, playing the roles of Manoi’s leaders, 

which suggested putting civilians on the airfield runways, 

_ Separately, the Sullivan task force and the Sigma players 
reached similar conclusions in the spring of 1964; North Viet.. 
nam would be able to withstand aerial punishme nt and expand 
its aid to guerrillas in the south.’ Bom)! ng the north would 
improve the morale of the people there, not break their will, 

and the United States would inherit the - image é in the world of 

“bully.” 

While documenting a case against stratesic bombing, the 
‘Sullivan conunittee recommended Rolliag Thunder on other 
grounds. Its report said: “We must prove to the world U.S. 


and U.S. counter 


hued 


J 
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here is a way now to hurt Vietnarn 
a) warmakers in the only sensitive 
part of their anatomy—the pocketbook. 
That is a raass boycott of Standard Oil, 
an action just recommended by the 
World Peace Council for global applica- 
tion. The boycolt is already being ac- 
- tively promoted in Chicago and Califor- 
“nia and, as a national campaign with the 
concentrated backing of the peace move- 
‘ment, it can greatly strengthen the pres- 
_sure to force withdrawal of the United 
* States from Indocliina. 

‘Three of the ‘Sever Sisters’’ of the 
International Petroleurn Cartel are Stand- 
ard Oi) companies—Standard Oj} Com- 
pany (New Jersey), Known as “Jersey,” 
Standard Oil Company of California, and 
Mobi] Oil Corporation (N.Y.), Two other 
Standard Oil companies, Marathon Oi] 
(Ohio), and Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana), are increasingly active in foreign 
investments. 

Three companies divide up the oil 
business of South Vietnam—Jersey, Shell, 
and Caltex. Caltex is a joint company of 
Standard of California and Texaco. For- 
merly Jersey shared its Vietnamese 
- business with Mobil—in a joint company, 


‘Standard Vacuum—but bought out the 


share of its across- ther -river sister con)- 
_ pany in 1932, 

Standard Oil has been’ in Vietnam 
since the turn of the century. When the 
U.S. took over South Vietnam from Frenct 

_ colonialists in the 1956s, Standard Va- 
cuum became the largest U.S. business 
in the country. Its general manager, 
George Case, told a Congressional Com- 
mittee: a 4 

“My own cornpany... has very satis- 
factory relations with the Vietnarnese 


(Diem) Government. We have access to - 
. Our - 
relations with the: “Amierican Government’ 


any official that we want to see. 


" officials in the country < are also ood, 
and we can get a fair, honest hearing at 
any time with either government.” 
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Civilian oi] imported into South Viet- 
nam is financed by U.S. “foreign aid” 
funds; military oil, by the U.S. Defense 
Dez »artment—all is paid for by U.S. tax- 
payers. Jersey, Mobil, and Standard of 
California nee the Lo largest suppliers 
of off to the Pentagor _ Their total sales 
in fiscal 18 39 and fiscal 1970 came to 


_ $1% billion. © 


Much energy was devoted by U.S. 
peace forces to the baycott of napalm- 
maker Dow Chemical. But the main in- 
frediont js not Dow’s thickener, but 
Standard Oil’s gasoline. Moreover, Jer- 
sey played a ledding role in the devel- 
opment of the napalm: weapon. 

In 1985 the Vietnam cartel group plan- 
ned to set up a refinery near Saigon, to 
be run by Jersey. But National Libera- 
tion Front victories have indefinitely de- 
fayed this action. However, Standard 
Oil companies are among those strain- 
ing to participate in the offskore oil 
which the Thieu Government says it will 
lease. An American oilrnan, Pepresen ine 
‘one of the world’s most powerful”. cor 


panies—obviously Standard Oil iineatens: 


ed to “reduce or block all economic aid 
to South Vietnam” if the puppet govern- 
ment gave French interests a prominent 
share in the offshore oil. The Thieu Gov- 
ernment complied (NY Ti imes, 6/11). : 


) 

‘There is great danger that U.S. oi} 
companies, if once established offshore, 
will use the U.S, fleet to protect their 
position from a liberated South Vietnam. 

Thailand, deeply Involved ‘in the Indo- 
china War, is another -happy hunting 
sround for Standard Oil companies. Jer- 
sey has an asphalt plant which it plans 
to expand into a full-fledged refinery. 
Standard of Indiana and Marathon have 
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large concéssions off Thailand, and Jer- 
sey a monster concession off the Malay- 
sia-Thai border area. 

The largest offshore oil production in 
the world today is off Louisiana. But a 
major of] company official rade this 
comparison: “Yet the Louisiana area is 
minute compared with Southeast Asia -- 
about like a postage stamp on an ele- 
phant’s rear end.”’ (Ocean industry, De- 
cember 1969). Standard Oi] is playing for 
stakes of tens of billions in Southeast 
Asia, at the expense of millicns of Hves. 

The Standard Oi] companies, of course, 
are part of the Rockefeller-Cha ase Man- 


- hattan Bank-Standard Oil financial-indus- 
trial empire. With U.S. aggression at its. 


oo 


height, Chase Manhattan opened the first 
U.S. branch bank in Saigon. Set up to 
serve the U.S. shadow government and 
the military, it was a fortress bank, 
windowless, with shooting holes for ma- 
chine guns. 

The Rockefeller-Standard Oil group 
has been foremost in Pushing the aggres- 
sive expansionist U.S. foreign ‘policy in 
general, and in Vietnam in particular. 
Leo D: Welch, then Treasurer of Jersey, 
said that the U.S. must seize “political, 
social and economic” leadership in 
world affairs: “We (are) the majority 
stockholder in this corporation known as 


the world. Nor is this for a given term 


of office. This is a permanent obligation”: 
(Speech to National Foreign Trade Coun- 


‘cil, Nov. 1946). 


Nelson Rockefeller, the family’ 8 chief 
political spokesman, has been an jnfluen- 
tial “hawk” throughout. He gave public 

) b 


.support to the most aggressive actions 


ef Democratic and Republican admini- 
trations in Vietnam. Rockefeller men 
devised and have led the attempted ex- 


Continued 
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‘Kennedy's National Security ‘Coun- 


“fs BY STUART 1H. LOORY -/ 


aes : Times. Stall Writer 


WASHINGTON--Advised for the 
first time that the United States 
faced ‘a: can't-win situation in the 
Vietnam ‘war, President John F. 


cil'in August, 1963, rejected the,rec- 
oemmendation of 2 State Department 


expert on Vietnam to pull out honer- 


ably, the, Pentagon's top-secret his- 
‘tory of the war shows,” . 
‘Instead, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk put down such talk frora one 
of his subordinates as "speculative," 


‘saying: 


. "It would be far better for us to 
Start on the firin basis of two things 
--that we will not pull out of Viet- 
nam-until the war is won,-and that 
we will not run a coup.” ee 

: ° Overruled Expert Named 
‘The expert overruled by Rusk was 
Paul M. Kattenburg,,. then head of 
the State Depariment’s Vietnam 
Working Group. who had dealt with 
President Ngo Dinh Diem of South 
Vietnam for 10 years.’ Then-Vice 
President, Lyndon B. Johnson and 
Secretary of Defense Robert §. Mec- 
Namara, among other important of- 
ficials, backed Rusk’s view, the ac- 
count says. 2 0 pt 

. ‘The report on the session, held at 
the State Department and chatred 
by Rusk in President Kennedy's 
absence, is contained in a memoran~ 
‘dum written hy Marine Mai. Gen. 
Victor C. Krak, then the Penta- 
gon's top expert on counterinsur- 
gency, = 


ment, 
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3. Krulak'’s memorzhdum is included 


In. previously unpublished sections 


: of the report that The Timés has ob-. 
tained. The sections are from the 


same Pentazon study that were the 
subject of. previous stories in the 


New York Times, Washington Post 


and. Boston Globe. It was prepared 
by a tesm of Pentagon ahalysts un- 
der a directive from McNamara-in 
1968. The analysts had access to 
documents only on file in the De- 
‘fense Department. The analysts did 
not have zccess to the complete files 
at the White Hause or State Depart., 
The meeting Krulak describes was 
called as-a “where-clo-we-go-from- 


here" session after a group of Saigon 
senetals failed to bring off a coup, 
against the increasingly unpopular 
.regime headed by Diem. 


The meeting was a key session in 
the period fram May to No- 
vember, 1963, during 
which non-Communist op- 
position to the Diera re- 
cime grew rapidly and 
eventually boiled over into, 
the overthrow of Diem and 
‘the assassination of him 
and his brother Ngo Dinh 
Nhu on Novy. 2. 

“During the National Se- 
curity Council session, 
Kattenburg advanced the 
suggestion that, in Kru- 
lak's words, “At this junc- 
ture it would be better for 
us to make the decision to 
get, out honorably." 

“The complete text of 
Ixrulak's report on atien- 
burg'’s presentation said: ~ 

"Mr. Kattenburg stated 
that as recently as last 
Thursday it was the beiict 
of Ambassador (Henry Ca- 
bat) Lodge (Jr.) that, if we 
undertake té live with this 
repressive regime, with its ~ 
bayonets at every strect 
‘corner and its transparent 
negotiations with, puppet 
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ae ‘juncture it would be bet 


2? having been acquainted 


“"He stated that at this 


ter for us to make the deci 
sion to get out honorably 
He went on to say that 


vith Diem for 10 years, he 
was dceply disappointed 
in him, saying that he will 
not separate. from his 
brother. It was Katten- 
bure's view that Diem will 
get little support from the 
military‘and, as time goes 
on, he will get Iess and less 
support: and the country 
will go steadily downhill. 
"Gen. (Maxwell D.) Tay- 
Jor (then chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff) 
asked what’ Kattenburg 
ineant when he said that 
ive would Ee forced out of 
Vietnam within six 
months. Waltenburg — re-. 
plied that in from six 
months to a year, as peo- 
vie sce we are losing the 
war, ‘they will gradually 


“+ goto the other side and we 


Will he obliged to leave. 
"+. Rusk'dismissed the view 
and McNamara agreed. 
Rusk then went on to say 
there was "good proof,” in 
Krulak's term, that the war 
was being won. Lyndon 
Johnson agreed,. saying 
ihat “from both a practical 
and a political viewpoint, 
_it would be a disaster to 
pull out; that we should 
stop playing cops and rob- 
bers and get back to talk- 
ing straight to the GYN 
{Saigon government). and 
‘that we should once again 
ko about ' winning the 
war." a3 i es 
u Sharply Critica 
. The Pentagon report on 
the meeting was sharply 
fritical of the delibera-— 
‘tions. It spoke of the offi- 
‘cials' "rambling inability 
ito focus the problem, in- 
deed to reach common 
agreement on the nature of 
the problem." ; 

* The report continues: 

+> "More importantly, 
however, the meeting is 
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ephone interview: 
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The ' rig cht to nay 


Nor vanaticelys prize-win- | 
ning historian James .Mac- 
Gregor Burns sees the New 
York Times’ publication of 
major Vietnam war docu- 
ments as providing impor tant 
benefits for the American peo- 
“ple and their chroniclers. But 
he also has some big reserva- 
tions aboul the effect of this 
particular undertaking. 


Said Mr. Burns in a tele- 


_ “I'd rather have pertial disclosure than none, 
at all.” 


He considers it.an unforgivable failure of 


“povernment thal the major materials of histo- 


ay arc, by common practice, generally kept 
bottled up for a generation or more. 


. Yhe State Department is only now releasing 
the full documentaion of events which tran- 
spired in 1945-46, Mountains cf priceless evi- 
dence contained in presidential papers from 
larry Truman and thru Lyndon Johnson are 
still screened frora all but very spect view- 
ing. 


Mr. Burns thinks the State Department’s 23- 


“year embargo on release is absurdly long. 


There have been susgestions thte limit ought 
tu be no more than 10 years, just a bit beyond 
a sitting president's possible two terms. But 
Sen. Edmund Muskie is proposing that an in- 
‘dependent board survey classified matter and 
‘turn much of it loose after two years. : 


~ 6 G ° . ot 


Ia AVING made his point on the “ipistorian’ s 
‘right to know,” Mr, Burns contends, however, 
that The Times’ use of the so-called Pentagon, 
Papers has an effecl which is “terribly distort." 
ing and may do great injustice to some DEO- 
ple. Le 

For one thing, the 7,009-page war. study ‘Is 
-based wholly on the Pentagon’s files. It does 
not draw upon former President Johnson’s 
papers, nor upon the still impounded State De- 
partment materials. Any of these found in the 
study are there by the accident of being in 
Pentagon files. Thal means the study’ s “inside 
history” of the Vicinam war is necessarily 
grossly incomplete. 


_ For instance, it is estimated that in LBJ's 
newly christened library in Austin, there are 
some 3.1 million separate classified docu- 
ments. Inevitably, a sizable proportion must 
deal with the war. No historian and no journal- 


ist yet have had access to this gold mine, % 
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“Mr. Burns views as Vali c 
some that a good part of the publ hed. docu- 
mentation in the Pentagon papers represents 
not presidential decision, not settled Policy, 
but contingency planning. 


He makes another point heard in many’ 
quarters — that many memos, position papers” 
and the like can only be understood in their 
full context. In the study, no principal in the 


. Johnson administration could be interviewed! 


Was a paper ordered by a superior to present: 


- one side of a case? Was twhe writer giving his! 


true views or playing devil’s advocate? 
“© © ° ~ 


Arraur SCHLESSINGER, Jit., once said of 
his White House years that much present top- 
level history, runs thru telephone wires but no 
farther. Later recollections, put down in “oral 
histories,” are often fuzzy. aoe 

The consequence of these limitations is dis- 
tortion. Averell Harriman, foreign affairs aide 
,to many presidents, says, for example, that 
‘the Penta gon study makes former Assistant 
Defense Secreta ry John McNaughton look like 


- a "warlike fellow,’ but that in fact he was 


always dovish..Do the documents support Mr. 
Johnson’s judgment that the then Defense Sec- 
retary Robert McNamara and then CIA head 
John McCone were the “most docile” of ae 
advisers? P 

Professor Burns, fommignsely happy at hav- 
ing sorne of the raw stuff of the war years on 
the open record, nevertheless is appalled at 
ae reaction of some, public figures which puts 

“web of duplicity” label on that record, 

a don’t envy anyone trying to put these 
papers in sober perspective,”’ says Mr. Burns, 
“On top of everything, I'm afraid the, overs, 
reaction to publication means Vietnam will be. 
lost to reason from_any point of view.” 
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‘’ Defense.”; Department,” The 
analysts did-not have access 
to the complete files at..the 


While House or State Pavey 
ment, : 

The meeting ; “evlak ‘de. 
scribes was called as a “where- 
do-we-gowfrom-here’ session 
after’ a group of Salgon gen- 


‘ erals had failed to bring off a 


The following story was ‘ 
originated and distributed 
from the Los Angeles ‘Times. 


By Stuart H. Taory 
© 1971, ios Angeles Times 

Advised for the first time 
that the United States faced 
a can’t-win situation in the 
Vietnam war, President Ken- 
nedy’s National Security Coun- 
cil-in August, 1968, rejected 
the recommendation of a State 
Department expert on Vietnam 
fo pull out honorably, the 
Pentagon’s top secret history 
of the war shows, 

Instead, Secretary of State 
Dean- Rusk put down such 
talk from one of his subordi- 
nates as “speculative,” saying: 

“Tt would be far better for 


US, to start on the firm basis 


of two things---that we will not 
pul! out of Vietnam until the 
war is won, and that we will: 
not run a coup.” 

The expert overruled by 
Rusk was Paul HI. Kattenburg, 
then head of the 
partment’s Vietnam working 
group, who had. dealt with 
South Vietnam’s President 
Ngo Dinh Diem for 10 years. 
Then-Vice President Lyndon 
RR. Johnson and Sceretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara, 
among other important offi-! 
cials, backed Rusk’s view, the 
account says. 

‘he report on the session, 
held at the State Department | 


and chaired by Rusk in Presi-|: 
absence, is|- 


dent Kennedy’s 


State De-| 


contained in a memorandum, 
he memorandum was writ- 
cLen by Marine Maj. Gen. Vie 
tor C, Krulak, then the Penta- 
gon's.. top:. exper on, cous 
iasurgency, wh. 

Krulak’s raemor sadam 4s in! 

chided in-previously unpub-' 
jished sections of the report’ 


deeply disappointed jn 
| saying that -he will not.separ ate 


coup against the increasingly 
unpopular regime headed by 
Diem, — 

The recting” was a key s@s- 
sion in the period from May to 
November, 1963, during which 
non-Communist opposition to 
the Diem regime grew rapidly 
and eventually boiled over into 
the overthrow of Diem and the 
assassiuation of him and his 
brother NBO. Dinh Nhu on Noy, 
2. i 

This aecount fences ol “this 
period, during which the Ken- 
nedy administration vacillated 
between opposing a coup, sup- 
porting it and then settled on 
an attitude of not thwarting jt 
if one had promise of baing 
successful, ¢ 

Duriug the course of the Na- 
tioual Security Council ses- 
Sion, Kattenburg advanced the 
suggestion that, jn JSrulak’s 
words, “at this juncture’ it 


' would be better for us to make 


- ihe Coelron: to get out honor- 
ably.” : 

The; eonisiete sect of Kru- 
lak’s report: on Kattenburg’s, 
presentation said: 

“8, Mr. Katlenburg stated 
that as recently as last Thurs- 
day it wvas the belief of Am- 
oassador (IIenry Cabot) Lodge 
(Jr.) that, if we undertake. to 
live . with this repressive re- 
gime, “with its bayonets’ at 
every “street corner and its 
_lansperent negotiations with 

; puppet bonzes, we are going to 
be thrown out ‘of the country 
.{n six months. 

“We stated that at this junc- 
ture it would be better for us 
to make the decision to get ouft 
_ honorably. He went on to say 
that, having been acquainted 
with Diem for 10-years, he was 
him, 


from His ‘brother. It was Kat- 
tenbwry’s view that Diem will 
get little support from the 


a practical 
‘viewpoint, it would be a dis- 
| aster 


‘— fe, 


“wary 


‘which he Los Angeles Times military and, as dime goes on, 
has obtained. The sections are he will get less and Jess sup- 
from the same Pentagon study port and the country will go 
that were the subject of pre. steadily down hill. ; 

vious storics in The New York “9, Gen. (Maxwell D.) Taylor 
Times, The Washington Post (then Chairman of the Joint 
and The Boston Globe. It was Chiefs of staff) asked -what 
prepared by, a team of Penta- Kattenburg meant when he 
Zon analysts under’ a. direc: said that we would be forced 
tive from McNamara in 1968. out- of Vietnam within - six 
The analysts had agcess_ tojm months. ‘Kattenburg seplied 


documents only on fifARTON Einely Releasan2 O54’ Hes 


as people sce We are TO 
war, they will gradually "EQ 
to the other side and we will 
be obliged to leave: 
“Ambassador 
Nolting 


(reder ick) 
Gvho liad just left 


chis' post in Saigon to be te- 


placed .by Lodge) expressed 
general disagreement with Mr. 
Katienburg.. He said that the 
unfavorable activity which 
motivated Kattenburg’s * re- 
marks was confined: to -the 
city and, while city support 
of Dicm is doubtless low now, 
it is not greatly so. He said 
that itis improper to overlook 
‘the fact that we have done a, 
tremendous job toward win- 
ning the Vietnam war, work- 
ing with the same imperfect, 
annoying government.” | 007% 

Rusk disrnissed -the © “view 
and McNamara agreed. Rusk 
then went on to say there was 
“good proof,“ in Krulak’s term, 
that the war was being won, 
Vice President TJohnson| 
agreed, saying that from both 
and a political 


to pull out; that we 
should stop playing cops and 
robbers and get back to talk- 
ing straight to the GVN (Sai- 
gon governinent) and that we 
should once again go about 
winning the war.” | 

‘The Pentagon report on 
the mecting was sharply crit- 
ical of the deliberations. It 
spoke of the officials’ “ram- 
bling inability to focus’ the 
problem, indecd to reach com: 
mon agreement on the nature 
of the problem, ” : 

The report continues: ° 

“More importantly, however, 
the’ mecting is the first re- 
corded occasion .jn_ which 
someone followed to its 
logical conelusion the nega- 
tive analysis of the situation 
that the war could 
not be won with the Diem 
regime, yet ilg removal would 
leave such political instability 
as to foreclose success in the 
for the first time it was 
recognized that the US, 


‘should be considering 


methods of honorably disen- 
gaging itself from an irr etri ley- 
able situation. 

“The other alternative, “not 
fully appr eciated until .. the 
year’ following, was a much 
greater U.S. involvement in 
and assuraption of responsibili- 
ty for the war. At this point,. 
however, the negative analy-| 
sis. of the impact of the poli. 
tical situation on war effort 
was not shared by McNamara, 
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The documents accompany. 
jing the account of ihe pre 
coup period show that Katten 
Iburg’s Bloumy. assessment of 
‘the situa iun dovetailed witl 
the views expressed by South 
Vietnamese Gen,’ Duong Van 
Minh, known as Big Minhy.in 
séeret contacts with Lodge:.:' 
“The. disclostire af Minh's 
role in''privately advising the: 
American ambassador on ¢on-! 
ditions in/ South Victnam dur-| 
ing the Diem era has special 
releyance today. Minh is ex- 
pected to be the leading oppo- 
nent to President Nguyen Van 
Thieu in this Ore 8 eee 
tion, Fe 


Outwardly - that spring, the 
sludy says, the regime “seemed | 
to exhibit no more signs of 
advanced decay or imminent 
demise than might have been 
disccined since 1958 or 1959 ee 
; when Dicin was.at the peak ofj 
his popularity. . 

Put Nhu, the “head of the 
secret pol ice and the important 
strategic hamlet program, was 
growing more and more domi- 
nant aver his brother the presi- 
dent, the report notes, 

Nhw’ s wife, the report notes, 
was developing a private ob- 
session of her own, : 


Isolation Noted |. ee 


The -regirne’ was “growing: 
more isolated from the people. 
The report says “the regirne, 
in fact, had no. real base of 
political support and relied on’ 
the loyalty of a handful of key 
military commanders to ‘keep 
it in power by forestalling any 
overthrow. The loyalty of thesé 
men was bought. with promo- 
tions and favors. Graft and 
corruption should. also. haye 
drawn concern,’ even if goy- 
ernmental dishonesty was en- 
demic in Asia, and probably 
not disproportiotiate at that 
time ‘in South Vietnam.” «= 

These facts were not com- 
prehended by U.S. officials at! 
the time. Instead, the line was 
typically expressed in a brief- 
ing for McNamara at a, strat- 
egy conference jn Honolulu in 
May. The. paper read: ae 
“The -oyerall. situation ‘in 
Vietnam is improving, And in 
(the military sector of the 
‘counterinsurgency, we are win- 
ning. Evidences of improve- 
ment are clearly visthlc, as the 
combined Ympaect of the pro- 
grams which involve a Jong 


lead time begin to have effect 
‘on --the _Vietcong,” 
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Second in a series on the substance of the Sdinciican ‘ible knew. only hee the US. 


“Pentagon documents on the origin and the 
“escalation of the Vietnam wor. hot 


By Courtney Bt, Sheldon 


Stay correspondent of 
- : She Christian Science Monitor — 


Washington 


\ he disclosures of covert United States 
actions, directed both at friendly Saigon and 
hostile Hanoi, show a stern Washington face 
the public seldom sees distinctly. 

- Throughout the Vietnam war era, presi- 
dents have approved a string of secret mili- 
tary and diplomatic subversions. They were, 
those in cormrnand at the time insist, 
necessities of the limes, i 

-Not knowing of these clandestine opera- 
tions until long after the event, the public 
ahd Congress are seldom in a position to 
challenge them on moral .or political 
‘grounds. oo 

_ ihe Pentagon papers, now being filtered 
‘out through the New York Times, Washing: 
ton Post, the Boston Globe, and Rep. Paul 
N. McCloskey Jr. (R) of California, give an 
-unparalleled glimpse of life behind Wash- 
ington curtains. : 

Without the current disclosures, ‘mislcad- 
‘ing and incomplete as they may be in some 
‘instances, most of the stories would have 
‘had to await normal release times, usually 
"some 20 years hence. 


i 
Scolded by Taylor L 
Here are some of the clandestine or sub- 
surface operations the Pentagon papers and 
their jnterpreters confirm or allege that the 
United States sponsored or engaged in in 
the Vietnam war period: Boa Sa 
© While U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge was counseling South Vietnamese 
‘President Ngo Dinh Diem in 1963, U.S. au- 
thoriti¢s were plotting the Nov. 1, 1963, coup 
which busted hira (per Mr. McCloskey, who 
adds, “We were in it up. to our eyeballs’). 
| G@ Later, when more coups got in 
of succéssful prosecution of the war, Am- 
bassador Maxwell ‘faylor called young 
South Vietnamese military men to the em- 
bassy and “read them the riot act.” 
“Do all of you understand English?” the 
‘Ambassador impatiently asked the Vict- 
namese officers (according to a cable in- 
cluded in the Pentagon papers). “I told 
you clearly. at General Westmoreland’s 
dinner we Americans were tired of coups. 
‘Apparently I wasted my. words. , ... Now 
you have made a real 
carry you forever if you do things like this.” 
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North Vietnam, . 


the way 
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© As carly as May 11, 1961, when the 


fe 
a 


! 
Ad 


had advisers in Vietnam, President Ken- 


mnedy was dispatching underground agents 


te sabotage and harass the Communists in 


© President Johnson sanctioned similar 


-attacks in the months which preceded the 


North Vietnamese attack on U.S. destroyers 
in the Gulf of Tonkin. 


Justification for attacks 

It is not known whether the North Viet- 
namese thought at the time the destroyers 
were part of or supporting the pattern of 
attacks being made against them. 

But it is a fact of history that the Johnson 
administration used the attacks on the des- 
troyers to seli Congress the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution which was later ta be cited as 
legal justification for the war. 


In retrospect, it appears that the Ameri- 
can public knew far less about the actions 
of their government than did the enemy in 
Hanoi. 

The North Vietnamese Foreign Office 
issued a white book on the war in July, 1866. 
It discussed position papers of various U.S. 
officials which, in light of the Pentagon 
papers, sound eerily as if Hanoi had a pipe- 
line into official Washington. 

William L. Ryan, foreign affairs expert of 
the Associated Press, analyzed the white 
book and concluded, ‘“There is evidence the 
North Vietnamese and their Viet Cong allies 


“Gn the South knew a good deal about USS. 


plans, operations, prospects, and weak- 
nesses.” 
U.S. involvement in the political affairs 


of the South Vietnam Government have 


been apparent all along even to the un- 


sophisticated eye. Hanoi calls South Viet- 
namese leaders puppets. Washington pub- 
licly says it is giving advice and assistance, 
but not interfering in internal politics. 

In one of the New York Times summaries 


of the Pentagon papers, it reports that) 
“during another heated mecting on July p 


[1964], Genera] Khanh asked Ambassador 
Taylor whether to resign [from the premier. 


ship]. The Ambassador asked him not to do 
so ~ oy 


; 
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South Vietnamese Army were determined to 
get rid of General Khanh, 7 


The authors,of the Pentagon report said 
General Khanh ‘made frantic but unsuccess- 
ful efforts to rally his supporters” and finally 
submitted his resignation, claiming that a 
“forcign hand’! was behind the coup. 

Thus it is not surprising the difficullies 
the U.S. has today in convincing the Hanoi 
government.that it is keeping hands off in 
the October presidential elections in Saigon. 

The Central Intelligence Agency seems to / 
come off guite well in the papers that-have ¥ 
thus far been published. Its forebodings. 
have proved too accurate. . 

However, it is hard to forget that only on 
April 15 of this year the present dircetor, / 
of central intelligence, Richard Helis, was 
saying in a public speech: ; ; 

“We [the CIA] cannot and must not take 
sides. When there is debate over alternative 
policy options in the National Security 
Council... I do not and must not line up 
with either side.” 


‘Must hit harder’ 


Yet here is an excerpt from a 1965 mem- 
orandum from John A. McCone, director ofy 
CIA, to other officials: f or 

.. tis my judgment that if we are to 
change the mission of the ground forces we | 
must also change the ground rules of the - 
strikes against North Vietnam, We must 
hit them harder, more frequently, and in- 
flict greater damage. Instead of avoiding 
the MIGs, we roust go in and take them 
out. A bridge here and there will not do 
the job. We must strike their airfields, their 
petroleum resources, power stations, and 
their military compounds. 

“This,.in my opinion, must be done 


prompily and wiith minimum restraint. If 
we are unwilling to take this kind of deci- 
sion now, We must not take the actions 
concerning the missions of our ground 
forces. . a. ws 

Another official whose advice was not 
ceded was Undersecretary of State George 
all. Tucked away in one of his memos was 


a confirmation of how U.S. fovernments 
act without the public’s knowledge. 


' Speaking of how best to get a U.S. peace 


In carly 4965, one of the Pentagon papers proposal to the Hanoi government, Mr. 
reported McGeorge Bundy, special assistant Ball seid: : . 
for national security affairs, as not agreeing “yhe contact on our. sid : 
: Wt : ’ © Side should b 
with Ambassador Taylor that General Khant handled through a yonoverningn tal cule: 
“must somehow be removed from the.. (possibly a reliable newspaperman who 


scene,” ‘can be repudiated)." 
Three weeks later, the Pentagon papers 
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- A key Johrson Administration 

“military adviser had proposed in 
$n 1964 that tactical nuclear weapons 
would have to be deployed if Com- 
munist Chinese forees entered the 
ground war ‘in Vietnam, Admicval 
Harry D, Felt, thea the cemmander 
in chicf of the. Pacific forecs, em- 
phatically demanded also that cam- 
manders be given the freedom to 
use such weapons “as had been as- 
sumed under various plans,” 

“his question, among others, was 
discussed among his top advisers at 
the Honolulu conference, June 1-2, 

Following the meeting, President 
Johnson asked his advisers the 
basic question: “Would the rest of 
Southeast Asia neecssarily fall if 
Laos and South Vietnam care under 
North Vietnamese control?” 


sa & 
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; On June 9, the Board of National 
Estimates of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, provided a response, 
stating: ; 

‘With the possible exception of 
Cambodia, it is likely that no nation 
in the area would quickly succiimb 
“to Communism as a xvesult of the fall 
of Laos and South Vietnam, urther~ 
more, a continuation of the spread of 
Corornunisin in the area would not be 
inexorable and any spread which did 
eceur would take time -- time in 
whick the total situation might 
change in any number of ways un- 
favorable to the Communist cause.” 


Vhese and other details are part 
of the on Vietnam study that was 
made for Defense Department. — 

‘The Slate Department approach~ 
ed the Honolulu conference “with 
a basic assumption,” namely “our 
‘point of departure is and must be 
that we eennot eceept the overrun- 
‘ning of southeast Asia by Tanoi and 
Peking” 
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Beyond this, the discussions 
“were intended to help clarify is+ 
sucs with respect to exerting pres- 
sures against. North Vietnam.” ‘The 
joint Chiefs of Staff recommended 
that “the US should seck through 
military actions to accomplish de- 
struction ef the North Vietnamese 
will and capabilities as necessary to 
compe] the Democratic Government 


‘of Vietnam to cease providing sup- 


Sees 


port to the insurgencies in Seuth: 


w 


Vietnam and Laos. 


Liniitep ACTION 


* However, the JCS went on to 
note that “some current thinking 
appears to dismiss The objective in 
favor of a lesser objective, one vis- 
ualizing limited military action 
which, hopefully, would ceuse the 
North Vietnamese to decide to ter 
rainate their subvarsive support,” 

During discussions of the extent 
of new military action, Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge “argued in favor 
of attacks on north.” He is reported 
to have stated “his conviction that 
most’ support for the Viet Cong 
would fade as soon as some ‘counter+ 
derrovisra measures’ were begun 
against DRV.” : : 

Discussions then turned to the 
desirability of obtaining a congres- 
sional resolution prior to wider US 
action. Lodge felt that it would not 
be necessary, Since the US response 
would ba on a “lit-for-tat”? basis, 
But Defouse Seeretary McNamara, 


Rusk and CLA Director John MeCone - 


all argued in favor of the resolution. 

Gen. Maxwell D. ‘Taylor, chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs, then raised 
“the final possibility” of Chinese 
involvement. Were that to decur, the 
allies wauld require “seven ground 
divisions.” 


“Seeretary MeNamara then went 
on to say thet the possibility of major 
ground action also led to a serious 
question of having to use nuclear 
weapons at scme point,” the reports 
points out, “Admiral Ielt responded 
emphatically that there was no pose 
sible way to hold off the Communists 
on the ground without the use of 
tactical nuclear weapons: and that it 


was essential thal the commanders -- 
- pe given freedom to use these as had 


been assumed under various plans,” 
jt added. s * 
Gen. ‘Taylor was “more doubtful 
as to the existence or at least to the 
degree of the nuclear weapon re- 
quirement,” . : 
~ “Phe point, the report concluded, 
“was not really followed up? 
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us secret papers (1) 
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The documents relating to the secret 
Pentagon study of the Vietnam war, which 
; | appeared in the New York ‘Times last week 
i until a court order stopped further publica- 
: tion (at least temporarily), have raised many 
L grave problems, Not the least of these is 
rthe problem that a federal judge has been 
“wrestling with, which is where the line 
should be drawn on official secrets. , 

But these official secrets are out now, 

f or at least many of them are, and we must 
-examine them carefully. They reveal many 
:faets which could only be guessed at be- 
‘fore, and throw new light on the whole 
| Vietnam adventure, 
. ko OF 
_ One thing they reveal is that the quality 
of American representation in Vietnam was 
‘not exactly glittering. For a time the U.S. 
ambassador in Saigon was Henry Cabot 
" Lodge, who has long enjoyed a reputation 
that far exceeds his talents—presimably be- 
‘eausé he used to look so handsome on tele- 
vision when he was at the United Nations. 
Seerctary McNamara came away from 

a visit to Saigon in: December, 1963, with a 
less than flattering estimate of Ambassador 
Lodge. On Dee. 21, 1963, Mr. MeNamara re- 


\ 


ported on his trip to President Johnson, and | 
referred to the “country team’? — the top ° 


‘American officials in Saigon, including the 
ambassador, the military commander (Gen- 


eral Paul D. Harkins), the CIA-ehief, and” 


others. He told the President?—~ 


“The Country Team is the second 
_ major wealmess, It lacks leadership, 
“has been poorly informed, and is not 
working to a common plan, A recent 
_ example of confusion has been conflict- 
. ing USOM and military recommenda- 
+ tions both to the government of Vietnam 
. and’ to Washington on the size of the 
“::military budget. Above all, Lodge has 
virfuelly no official contact with Har- 
. king. Lodge sends in reports with major 
military implications without showing 
them to Harkins, and does not show Har- 
. kins important incoming traffic, My im- 
- pression is that Lodge simply does not 
- Jnow how to conduct a coordinated ad- 
- ministration, This has of course been 
: stressed to him both by Dean Rusk and 
- wnyself (and also by John IicCone), and J 


I do not think he is consciously reject- . 


ing our advice; he has just operated as 
a loner all his life and cannot readily 
change now.” : 


[ . Obviously: an ambassador who w 


we ee ey ee. ps 
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other to communicate with the command- 
jng general, and who cannot get the military 
and the USOM (economic) planners to- 
gether on recommendations to Washington, 
is hardly the man to rely on for sound ad- 
viee on the country to which he is assigned. 
_Yet this was the ealiber of our mission in 
Saigon during those erucial days. 
‘ took oe 
Another eye-opener is the fact that men 
like Seeretary McNamara did bave a pretty 
good idea of how bad things were in Vict- 
nam, despite the propaganda they mouthed 
‘for publication, If they had acknowledged 
publicly what they knew privately, there 
would have been no eredibility gap; but 
perhaps there would have been no Vietnara 
War, either. In his same report to President 
Jolinnsen, Mr. McNamara said: 


“Viet Cong progress has been great 
during the period since the coup, with 
my, best guess being that the situation | 

~ hag in fact been deteriorating in the 
countryside since July to a far greater 
extent than we realized because of our 
undue dependence on distorted Viet- 
neniese reporting. The Vict Cong now 
control very high proportions of the 
people in certain. key provinces, par- 
ticularly those directly south and west 
_ of Saigon.. The Strategic Hamlet Pro- 
gram was seriously over-extended in 
those provinces, and the Viet Cong has 
been able to destroy many hamlets, 
while otherg have been abandoned or in 
‘some cases betrayed or pillaged by the 
government's own Self-Defense Corps. 
In these key provinces the Viet Cong 
has destroyed almost all major roads, 
and are collecting taxes at will’ 


‘ When Secretary MeNamara mentioned 
‘taistorted Vietnamese reporting,’ he was 
referring to official government infclligence 
reports. He could not have been referring’ 
to the American newsmen in Vietnam, for. 


they were at that very time being vilified | 


as traitors because they dared to report 
‘publicly the very facts Secretary MeNamara 
wag giving President Johnson privately. 

Even more tragie was the fact that it 
did not occur to Mr. McNamara, or to any- 
one else in the Johnson Administration, that 
if the Viet Cong were so successful in South 
Vietnam, the reason might be that the pco- 
ple preferred them over the cockerels, 
-erooks and buceancers whd composed the 
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Jwere 
a Viet Cong raid on Pleiku. 
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President “Lyndon KR. 
son and a handful of intimates 
were misusing National 
Security Council as an approv- 
al “cover” for cla naediine war 
operations that were never 
discussed in Securily Council 
meetings. 

“Johnson asked top aides fo 
approve retaliatory bombing 
raids on North Vietnam even 
while keeping it seerct from 
those aides that, fhe United 
States was provoking the Com- 
raunists into the acts against 
which we were retaliating, 

This critical point has not 
yet been made clear in the 
New York Times? articles that 
have made it appallingly ob- 
vious that the Johnson admin- 
istration misled the public and 
duped the Congress Into giving 
early support “to U.S. rnilitary 
intervention in Vietnam, 

On Feb. 7, 1935, a Security 
Council meeting was ealled 
after & American servicemen 
killed and 62 wounded in 


The Security Council was 
‘asked to approve “retaliato- 
ry” raids on North Viotnam- 
ese targets despite the added 
risks flowing out of the fact 
that Sovict Prime Minister Al- 
exci Kosygin was in Hanoi, 

-The Council did “approve” 
such raids, which were the be 
ginning of round-thecleck 
bombings of North Victnam, 
salthough months of US. 
inspired commando raids, 
mercernary bombings, sabo- 
tage and other assaults 
against Norih Vietnam under 
“Plan 344” had not been re- 
vealed to: 


1. Vice President’ Vubert H. 
Humphrey, a statutory mem- 
‘ber of the National Becurlty 
Council. ¢ 


“2. Wdward A. MeDermott, 


director of the Office of Emer-' 


gency Planning and also a stat- 
utory mem ber of the council, 


. or to his successor. 


- 3. This reporter, who was 
then director of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, and who sat 
on the Security Council at the 
invitation of the President. 
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10 Johnson 


“There were others present 


ta 


Misled © on n W far, ‘Us: 


the cool Tew of the U.S. 


who were asked by the Presi- Desoto patrol, but were left to 


dent to say yea or nay on the 


believe that it was ‘Just an in- 


bombing raius (the councilis nocent surveillance operation 


advisory only, the President'{hat was attacked wantonly by: 


alone making decisions), but the North Vietnamese. 


who were being asked to eh- 


The full Security Counell 


dorse grave actions without nevor was told that the allies 


being given all the facts. 


Only Halas suspicion and 
a piecing together of yague 
references in certain “top | 5e- 
eret” and “no distrioution” 
telegrarns enabled some who 


had carried out two destruc: 
tive 384A raids against North 
Vietnam only hours before 
‘North Vielnamese torpedo 

boats attacked the destroyers 
Maddox and Turner Joy, Nor 


sat on the council ‘s) know that was the Congress told this be- 


there was a pelea s 4A” 
‘When Tread ‘84A’ I thought 


fore it voted, 88 to 2 in the 
Senate and "416 to 0 in the 


they were talking about a ‘ho. House, for the Gulf of Tonkin 


tel room,” Hemphr ey told me. 
“T gweer I'd never heard of it 
undl I read it in the Times. 
Those papers revealed hy the 
Times were as secret to me as 
they were to the gencral pub- 
lic. +B 

Certain highly classified 
data is made known to govern- 


ment officials omy on a “need 


to know” basis, and. very 
clearly President Johnson or 
his top advisers decided that 
the vice president and cthers 
in the Security Council meet- 
a did not have a ae to 
nds 


The Times revelations ee 


Resolution that broadened the 
Presiden vs war- “making 
ers. 

These are facts that the 
public, the courts, the Justice 

epartment, the While House 
and everyone else ought to 
ponder before they get too 
busy harassing and hounding 
the New York Times, trying to 
‘halt the flow of information 
that the people should have 
had year's 2Z0. 

The Times has revealed 


made it clear to people holding - 


topmost jobs in the Johnson _ 
administration that they were” 
being used es a “cover” for 
clandestine operations planned 
and ordered by the President 
and a handful of intimate ad- 
visers. 

.Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, CIA Director John 


v 


McCone, presidential adviser’. 
McGeorge Bundy and Gen.- 


Maxwell Taylor, sometime- 
presidential-adviser and some- 
tim e-ambassador - to - Saigon, 
were the key men calling the 
signals that Johnson asked the 
Security Council to endorse: 

--The ‘Tonkin Gulf episode, 
five months before the Pleiku | 
raid, was a similar case of 


misuse of the National Securi- 


fy Council. Some members: of 


things” that eer tainly | are e2 ne 


Pp OWe 


_don Jobnson., 
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barrassing to the United 

States internationally, and” 
damning of some individuals” 
domestically. But Defense Sec- © 
retary Melvin Laird must face-+ 
fhe fact that eee ae 

is not the same as lamaging y 
to national secur ity.” 


aé 

This tragic episode tells US| 
that political leaders who try ’ 
to dupe the public and the Con-- 
gress get burned-—-and that the” 
truth comes out anyhow. sats 
It also tells us that a-passion 
for secrecy, which Johnson, 
had, is dangerous in a demoe-. 
racy, When a President limits: 
great decisions on war and’ 
peace to a small clique of ad-' 


‘visers, callously using others 


as a cover, he is more ‘likely to: 
lead the country inte trouble.. 

Insteed of trying to curb the 
‘Times’ freedom to continue 
what has been a rmonumental 
public service, the Nixon ad- 
ministration would better de- 
vole its time to figuring out. 
how. it can avoid the errors 
that brought teeeay to Lyn-, 


erred ae © 
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' “WASHINGTON, June 16 -- 
Sen, Mike Mansfield ()., Mont] 
‘vowed teday fo make pubtic 
“thru Senate hearings the con- 
tent of the secret papers on 
the Viel Nam war if the Jus- 
tice Dejsartment blocks further 
* publication. ; 
Mansfield told a press cor 
ference the public has a right 
to know what js in the 47vol- 
fame secret repom on how 
America got into the war which 
-was being summearized by the 
‘New ‘York Times. until halled 
“py Court action yesterday. 
1 ©The purpose will be to lay 
ithe facts out for the people,” 
“Mansfield, majority leader,, 
‘said. ie ; 


~ Calis for Probe 
- Sen. Hubert H. Iumphrey : 
“{D., Minn.J, whose ambitions 
to seck the Democratic nomi-} 
nation for the presidency again 
immay have been sabotaged by 
ithe publication, called for a 
‘joint Senate-House investiga- 
tion. i . 


yf 


‘foreign relations subccnimiltee 
- on the Far ast conduct public 
hearings. | an 


eat fy ag 
Pe a ea El 
ed pe u) ai wy JL 
ss 


mittee, of which Jackson is the | 
third ranking Demeeral, to. 
conduct its own -investigatins 

Mansfield said he and Sen. 
Geerge Aixen [R., VO1, ratike | 
ing Republican on the Foreign 
Relations Comumiltee, discussed 
a possible investigation by that 
committee, It is a comniitee 
dominated by Viet Nam coves 
whien has been rele in 
its ef%ris to pul much of the | 
blame for the Viel Nam war! 
on Johnson. . : 


0901R000600110002-1 


ot . aa * : - 
“ae tien wt, , 
PON yeh 


oe 


Memos Not Detinite 


ef ePhoese snemos were nob de- 


Guitive,? Humphrey said, 
Many were advisory aud there 


Nave advisory papers laying all 


over government.” 

Hie said the “great loss” 
from thelr publication by the 
Times restilts from “the loss of 
confidence in the government.” 
He said it just “aids and abets 
the general conclusion and sus- 


picion of government.” 


Humphrey said the “big ae- 


Mansfield said that if neither gisions” on America’s involve- 


.the Armed Services nor For- 


clen Relations Comrailtee de- 
cides 1o make the investigation, 
the: he will have his own 


Committee on Security 


Humphrey proposed the. es: | 


{ablighrnent of a joint commit: 
tee on national securi 
make the investigation. 

Humphrey, at a breakfast. 


ty to : 1 : 
y t {said today that he had reecived 


ment in Viel Nam were made 
by Jolinson’at Tuesday luoch- 
eons. wilh the secretaries of de- 
fense and state, the head of the + 
Central Inteltigenes Agency andj 
a member of 
of staff. . 


. Meanwhile, Clark M. Ctifford, 
the second defense secretary 
in the Johnson administration, 


a cepy of the Pentagon study 
jon the Viet Nam war’ after he 


Faocen’t,” Ziegler told the re- 
porters. - : 


Yierler said the Nixon ad- 
ministration would net move toi 
take the seerct label off the! 
Viet Nam report before # final. 


teourt decision is made on the 


Justice Department request. 
that further’ publication be: 
panned, A decision on a per) 
manent injunction 
sought I'riday. ; 

“Te President feels the 
American people have the right 
to know a good deal,” Ziegler 
said. But the materials hemg 
summarized in the, Times con- 
tain “highly classified” infor- 
mation oubweighing the right 
of the peaple to know their full 
contents right now, 


parecer PER CRNA LES REINO 


Clifford Copy in Safe | 
t 


} 


will .be! 


The papers disclosed John-| session with a group of Minne- a 
“son Sabine aininicteation a er ia - % ae gee had left office but that he had’ 
> adi i UlONn | SOLE » : $8, Sa 7 « 
Ee eal’ | never Ioaked at it. 


. dandestine pianeuvering to getl been “shocked and surprised” 
‘eombat troops into Viet Nam| py the Times stories. a 
unknown, to Congress. Some} “y was as shocked and sur- 
‘Democrats in Congress havelprised as you were and ] 
‘suggested that former Presi-|{hought I knew what was going 
‘dent Johnson be called to testi-i gn,” Humphrey said. “T just 
efy. eae : didn‘t believe it.” 

Mansfield said thal Johnson 


The study has been. kept 


Humphrey said he has been 


‘VTocked up in his law offices 
since it was’ delivered there | 
-in the*surnmer of 1969, some |. 
months after he left the Penta- }s 

_- gon, he said. i 
-. Ronald Ziegler, White House). 

- press secretary, was asked at | 


s; a ere etc ey Ve gage ata - = 
end pe advisers Walter Rostow (told by some “who had a lot’ his morning bricfing about a’! 
rand McGeorge Bundy “may ty do” wilh preparation of the charge by Pierre Salinger, i 


‘have legitimate reasons for yeport for former Defense See-' i 
i:what they have done,” as ex- retary Robert S. MeNamara, 
“;posed by the séeret papers. , that “this isn’t nearly all the 
| “Phey have a right to be papers.” He said many papers 
Leard if they want to esplain covering administration deci- 
{their position,” Mansfield said. sions on the war had not been 


: ij ed ja the volurnacs ob- 
Jackson Is Pushing SCI ESL pis eae 


teingd by the ‘fimes. 7-0 
Mansfield said Sen. HenAppr oved For Release 2005/ 11 
Jackson (D., Wash.] wants the! 
Senate Armed Services * Com- | 


press secretary to President 


’ Kennedy, that the Nixon admin- ; 
istration might have leaked the | : 
documents to the Times. Hum- 
{ phrey had said their publication 
* could help President Nixon in 
some degree by reinforcing his 
posture as the peace candidate. 


i . t » Onht fe batts \ air) . 
6. CISREBH ABB fRaahsoot 100024 
the elassified information, but wee ne SL cae eee 
YT assure you, Mr. Salinger Se teas 
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they did have considerably more. 
a aed, Opi ui seen | -—information, much of it ne sative in its implica.’ 
ae Ainevican troops had heen information, neg 1 
after half a million American ate : hoe Bate Sta aag! att 
and atte fas . Sie ciine enemy venaiaed ane tions. Those who trusted the highest officials to 
‘deployed in South Vietnam, the ene: Wastenee know what they were doing were Sadly mistaken, 
; ‘ ry remained as elusive as it had =~. A full-drese rreestone Fs ¢ toht he ; ; 
defeated and victory remained as el our ull-cress congressional debate might have avoided | 
heen for 15 years : _— the pitfall into which the country sturabled, particu- 
~beed ” i : F * . . . 7 
 “'he he sure, the CIA cannet claim 100 per cent Jarly if the intelligence estimates had been more | 
C poss id-1965 Jolin A. NcCone, head widely available. vit 
commendation. In mid-1965 John A, ae bat eek 
of the CIA, warned that the use of bon Iho 1b 
. nee Fhe VHGA y wa 
troops would be ineffective unless the agria Dy rece 


and quite specific 


- 
JOURNAL re . a | | 
Mo. 66,673 iy ao : _ b ee x : | 
§ - 209,501 ae ee Tee ne gee. ti 
ae AQP a 5 Mie ' “Ing campaign, alveady under way, was subject. t.. (| 
gun Af oy: Ek, OR ee Seen “mininura restraiit” “Chat sounds suspiciously like fi 
eG RO or eg Se ae ee _ the dater exhortation of Gen, ‘Curtis LeMay to borb | 
; /A\ 2 aul i Wane, Wy Oo] (inl NG) iM the North Victaamese “back to the stone upge.”? i | 
LE\GGU [ aie ae ae ce Eitri eieee 2 - But in general, the estimates of the CYA and Vv it 
ates ue ve - ; - _ ie Mi none Report hastily other “intelligence agencies seem to have pauged t 
Jn trying to assess the } as e Sstnlicckaal= accurately the mood of the Vietnamese people, the 1 
e-aside from suffering a had case of poe ee Es) ftaying power of the Vict Cong and North Victham- | 
‘excess-—one is impressed not the least by the Eentte ese, and the Hmitations of American military might F 
“Se Hints lige oF the advice given by the intelligence _ When separated from the democratic ideals that had 1 
ly high ce ae as 0 Nan, eat” eae in the past motivated American intervention abroad, i 
ee ‘ ‘cport——just the part that has 2 “If Amcrican powei'and ideals became separated, a 
‘The Voluminons ae ne . sroulikes: fr Taceiie. wr latge ‘part of the reson’ was the failure of the fF 
been published mes cetady ge see, ae At into the highest officials jn our government to inform the 
ating, and. sometirnes SHOGE UIE: i baal j eee ' people or even Congress fully about both the condi. | 
process by which the United States became Ci e Like tions that oxisted in Vietnam and the real purposes | 
‘jn the jungle of an unwinnable Indochina war, But ; for expanding the war, The McNamara Report ig 
oar vas iches of the government that had a. Not a complete record cf the entanglement precess, 
of all the pes ee a the intelligence | - but it-is record enough to show the folly of presi- | 
share in the decisions on ee ailoskine er ential decisions that ignored the hest intelligence 
agencies, particularly the CIA, come © eee i and the arrogance of presidential war-inaking with. | 
best. de 1 out the full participation of Congress. a | 
“The intelligence people warned—-and ey ? of A. Many Americang--. probably a majority—-failed to ! 
's—-that neither the South Vietnamese Saree | Bet aroused about Vietnain when: the Johnson ae a 
“the American forces could overcome the appeal of : nunistration was making the fateful commitment of cay 
ee ‘ong to the South Vietnamese people. - American combat troops because, lite the officials | 
see re es 3 at rel f the ineffectiveness —._— at the ‘top, they believed the tiny enemy could not 
They warned--and aécurately-——o 5 Hie daconelasives | Btand for long against the overwhelming might of 
of aerial bombing. They suggested the i A ea American troops and planes, The argument has fre- 
ness of introducing Jarge esa = oF eae quently been used that these officials had little more | 
ground troops into the fighting in South oe an information than the general public for the crucial : 
After more-bomb tonnage had been dropped ee ' decisions, But the McNamara Report indicates that 
Vietnam than had been drepped in World War © | 
| 
| 
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the McNamara Papers, now in a stale of court: 
ordered suspension---things ceremonial and things 
substantive. We would begin with a tribute to Mr. 
McNamara for his initiative fo arrange for the 
collection and preservation of these records doct- 
menting our Vietnarn involvement, for the con- 
vonience of historians and scholars and future de- 
cision-makers. It was not exactly a selfish gesture: 


‘to the extent that the wat will be judged asa calam- 


jtous mistake, and Mr. McNamara as @ major con- 


‘tributor, he must have recognized the risk he ran’ 
of helping to indict himself. And he doubtless was 


not overjoyed to see it all surface so soon in The 
New York Times’ brilliant and painstaking display 
--and, neither, in a certain unelevated sense, 
were We, ; 

But never mind; those of us who believe that the 
reader, which is to say the public, always gains 
from the maximum ‘possible comprehension of what 
{he government is doing and how it all works 


(particularly when it works badly) can only applaud 


the ‘Times’ enterprise; it is hard for us to think of 
an argument for withholding such material once it 
was in hand. So we are also grateful to the Nixon 
administration for at least being good enough to 
allow this series to run for three days before de- 
ciding that the installments as yet unpublished 
somehow endangered national security in a way 
which the three installments already published ap- 
parently did not. 
Tuesday, instead of, let us say, late Saturday night 
when the first edilion became available, is, well, 
puzzling. 


But there is plenty to chew on as it is and there. 


are more than enough lessons to study and absorb. 
Taking nothing away from the Jimes, the story 
that unfolds is not new in its essence -—- the cal- 
culated misleading of the public, the purposeful 
manipulation of public opinion, the stunning dis- 
erepancies between public pronouncements and 
‘private plans — we had bits and picces of all that 
before. But not in such incredibly damning form, 
not with stich irrcfutable documentation. That is 
what brings you up breathless: the plain command 
to the Secretaries of Defense and State and the 
head of CIA from McGeorge Bundy, in the Presi- 
dent’s name, to carry out decisions to expand and 
deepen our involvement in the war as rapidly, as 
possible, while making every effort to project a very 
gradual evolution, with no change in policy; the 
careful concealment of clandestine intervention in 
Laos and North as well as South Vietnam in carly 


1964; the clear “consensus” of at least the main | 


body of presidential advisers in September 1964 in 
favor of bombing the North even while President 
Johnson was publicly promising in campaign 


z speeches not to “go North,” not to send American 


HVE, og Wap kato nc Ne sd 
on: The Publie’s Neea to 


:- Phere are a number of things to be said about: 


Why the government moved on | 


P91-00901R000600110002-1 


EX FEOUD oF 6 
“That is what is su chilling: the contempt for 
public opinion, the ready recourse to the press as 


an instrument fur misleading the public; the easy 
arrogance with which these men arrogated to them- . 


sclyes decisions which no government ought to take ¢ 


without the knowledge, let alone consent, of the 


people; the contempt for Congress as yet another us 
inconvenience to be dealt with, when necessary, . 


with blithe duplicity. This is Political Biz, you 


could say, but it doesn’t make it any less sorry & | 


perfurmance. 


policy of calculated deception flows quite logically 
from the larger strategy of a linnited war, fought 
for limited objectives, with limited means. And 


therein lies perhaps the most important lesson from : 
the McNamara papers how available, for they tell . 


us more explicitly than anything that has so far 
been said publicly how this strategy was 


And yet the deceit is only a part of it because a” 


supposed to work —: and why, when it didn't work - 


out rather quickly, il was doomed to fail. 

It all began, the documents tell us, with a recog: 
nition in early 1964 that the South Vietnamese 
were too weak to bargain for a setilernent. So the 
name of.the game was to even Up the odds, to re- 
dress the balance of force, to widen the war in the 
name of peace because only by widening the war 


could you create the conditions that would lead” 


beth sides to accept*a settlement. This was the 
New War; you weren't going to win in the old con- 
ventional way: by a “graduated respatise,” you 
were going to project the specter of an almost 


ground and in the air, in hopes that the enemy, 
looking far ahead, would accept the hopelessness 
of it all, and negotiate long before you had reached 
the limit of the military measures you were pre- 
pared to take, Thai’s where the deceit came in, for 
you couldn’t really tell the American public, at 
least at the outset, everything you contemplated 
doing without stirring debate, and inflaming war 
fever and provoking dissent ~- without projecting 
to the enemy, in short, preciscly the impression of 
doubtful resolve that you did not want to project. 
So instead we assembled huge stacks .of chips and 
played them a few at a time in hopes that the 
North Vietnamese, instead of raising back, would 
simply call, by suing for peace. 

Only it didn’t werk out that way because Hanol 
kept raising back and in early 1968 the Johnson 
administration ran cut of playable chips; there was 
the Tet offensive and the military demand for more 
{troops and the prospect of economic controls and 
‘a run on the dollar and the antiwar movement and 


- Jimitless application of American power on the | 


Lyndon Johnson had to check. The narcosis of pad-. 


ded progress reports could not dull the hard reali- 
ties, The resilience and resourcefulness of the 


boys to fight wApproved BorRate 1 amet} sen, fern isread; the effectiveness 
themselves. +) uke ded AbbSH 1/8 PEI GEY Oat ROD gHO0 1. 40602-1 se 
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“ON APRIL. 1, 1963, atnid — 
national concern. about the. 


growing U.S. involvement in 
South Vietpam,. President 


Lyndon . B. Johnson had a 


press conference at the 


White House. One of the | 


newsmen noted that the 
president was jn the midst 
‘of a series of conferences 
with Gen. Maxwell Taylor, 
the U.S. ambassador to the 
“Saigon regirne, and he asked 
if anything dramatic was 
peing discussed. : % 
- «yt don’t know exactly how 
to answer, that ‘dramatic’ 
term,” Mr, Johnson replicd. 
4] think we will be exchang: 
ing viewpoints: on how we 


rare) 
He. 


ime 


af 
HAL 


: 


tion and how we can be: of 
inerersed help, give. An-. 


- creased efficiency fo our ef. 


fort to help the South Viet- 
namese people. J. think ‘that 
we are inclined. to be {00 


dramatic about our prophe- : 


sies and our predictions and 
“LT might say too jrrespousible 
sometimes.” ’ ae 


He added that some peo-- 


ple were saying there were 
factions in the U.S. govern- 
ment and “a great eritical 
decision” in the offing. Those 
who say such things ‘have a 
good hat but not a very 
solid judgment on their 
- shouldess or on their heads,” 
“Mr, Johnson continued, ‘J 
know of no. division in the 
American government, T 
know of no” far-reaching 
“strategy that is being sug: 
‘gested or promulgated.” 


THIS WEEK, more than 
“six yenrs later, The New 


, York Times “pudlished the 


Cons, 


text of National Security 
Action Memorandum 328, 
one of the most important 
secret papers which put this 
country jnto war in 1965. 
According to he Times ac- 
count, the memorandura 
said: ee a 


respect to Vietnam: 

-« | | The President ap- 
proved the urgent explora- 
; tion of the 12 suggestions 
for covert and other actions 
submitted by the Director of 
Central Intelligence... The 
President repeated his ear- 
‘ier approval of the 21-point 
‘program of military actions 
submitted by General War- 
told KX. Johnson (Army Chief 
iof Staff)... oe . 

. “Pe President approved 


an 18-20,000 man jnerease | 


in U.S. military support 


forces (in Vietnam)... ‘The 
President approved the de-- 
ployment of two additional 


Marine Daltalions and one 


Marine Air Squadron and. 


“associated herdquarters and 
support elements . - wee 

: “The President approved a 
change of mission for -all 


. Marine Battalions deployed: 


"to Vietnam (until then, they, 
hid been solely assigned to 
~ guard duly U.S. air bases) to 

permit-their more active use 
under conditions to be es- 
tablished and approved by 


vnoewteniecemeyg ne mewn sonar ener mt ae JUN S77 
~~-Approved Fer Rel “anhacé ‘ iain GEE 
SE Ue ata ease RO05/4N28 : CIAL : 1 


ean improve America’s posi-* 


tions in aos... 


vv i a { 


wpe President approved | 
the urgent exploration wilh’, 


. the: Korean, Australian and! 


New Zealand governments.” 
of Ahe possibility of rapid. 
deployment of significant . 
combat elements from their 

armed forces in p arallel will 
the additional (U.S.) Marine 
deployment ... : 


_ "We should con tinu a ; 


roughly the present slowly 
ascending tempo of Rolling: 
Thunder operations (ihe. 
bombing of North Vietnam) - 
.., . possibly moving in a. 
few weeks to attacks on the- 
yail lines north and north-# 
east of Vanoi.. . Air opera- 
should be., 
stepped up... : = 
— FFIE FINAT. PARAGRAPEL 
of NSAM, 328 relayed Mr. 
Jolinson’s. desire that “pre-s 
mature publicity be avoided, 
by all possible precautions”. 
with respect to the assign” 
ment of new U.S. ° Marine - 
units and the change jn their: 
“mission. ‘ fe es 
“The actions themselves | 
should be taken as rapidly” 
as practicable but in ways 
that should minimize any ap- 
pearance of sudden changes 
in policy... The president's” 


: - + desire is that these move- 
. “On Thursday, April 4, . : 
(1965), the President made, 
the following decisions with 


rents and changes should be - 
understood as being gradual: 
and wholly consistent with, 
existing policy,” the paper 
said. ace : 
Thus it was that a demo-* 
cratic nation, founded on 
principles of limited goverh-, 


‘ment and of consent of the 


governed, slipped into the 
most agonizing foreign war: 
in our history. 8 
Men did what they 
thought was right, there is 
no doubt of that, but what 
seemed to be right did not” 
turn out the way they plan: | 
ned. : ; 


~~ The revelations of the 


past few days will -not be 
easily or quickly compre: 
hended,- but the ultimate” 
impact is likely to be power- 
ful. The documents seem to. 
validate the worst that had 


_ peen thought and said about 


our government -—— yet we 
know that our leaders did 
not set out to do the worst. 
Where did our leaders and 
our government go wrong? 
How do we face the truths 
about how it worked in 196+ 
and 1965 and may work to- 
day? No court of Jaw can. 
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Pentage on Papert rast 


“An ey 
Of Me 


By ROBERT HOYT 
Beacon Journal Stalf Writer 
Publication of the Pentagon 
Papers by the New York! 
Times — the “nuclear bomb 
rocking Washington” — de- 
stroys the credibility of more 
public figures in ove stroke 


_ than probably any “inside re- 


port” in history. 
- These snen stand naked — 
from. President Kennedy and 


_ President Johnson to highly 


regarded academics and ca- 
‘reer statesmen like the Bundy 
brothers to cabinet secretaries 
Rusk and McNamara to mili- 
tary men like generals West- 
moreland and Taylor (also an 
ambassador) and the admi- 
rals, : 
' The Kennedy administra- 
tion, though ultimately spared 
from major escalation deci- 
sions by the death of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, transformed 
the policy of ‘“‘limited-risk 
: gamble” which it inherited 
{nto a “broad commitment” 
that left LBJ with 2 choice be- 
tween” more war and with- 
drawal. 
i Further, most of the princi- 
pals in the key decisions of 
the Johnson administration © 


were men he kept on after: 


Rene s death. 


‘WHAT ARE now labeled 


“the Pentagon Papers” will in 
some circles be called ‘Mc- 
Namara’s Folly” — for it was 
he- who ordered the study, ap- 
parently deep in the personal 
depression growing out of his 


- Gnvolvement in the whole Viet- 


ham affair. 

: Surely no President will 
ever again allow the prepara- 
tion of such a report by a de- 


partment of governmenpipr 


‘access to secret documents. ° 


Probably never in modern: _ 


” times 


Picti we 
i, Mot tives | 


light so quickly after the 
events — making the exerui- 
ciating judgment of history 
even more painful because it 
comes within the lifetimes 
and the careers of the men 
involved, 


THE DISCLOSURES of the 
‘McNarnara- ordered study 
show that: 


U.S. OFFICIALS’ were 
much more inierested in the 
American image than about 
the plight of the South Vict- 
namese. 


POLICY was based ta an 
alarming degree on the so- 
called domino theory — that if 
South Vietnam and Taos fell 
to Communism, so would all 
Asia — despite a ¢ CIA analysis 
that indicated the tisory was 
nonsense and that only Cam- 
bodia if any other” country 
would be affected. 


‘} cement many impressions: 


have the facts come to 


“OTHE PENTAGON Papers” 


If WAS “Alice in Wonder 


‘ Interested only in how to do it: 


land” in Saigon ~ as the Pen- 


tagon analyst described it, — 
in the period when LBJ decid- 


ed that he had to give all-out 


‘support. to the feeble South 
Vietnam government, no mat- 


s 


_ ter what the consequences of 


such action were to be. 


White House during those 
days were like living with a 
collection of speed freaks, Ac- 
tion begat action begat action 
— each heating up the war 
and each moving to a new lev- 
el of danger. And — always — 


_ the attempt to move, without 


letting the public or Congress 
know what was going on. - 

Adding to the hectic nature 
of the play was the constant 
changing of the principals by 
Johnson as he named new 
generals, new ambassadors, 
new advisers, 


LIFE WITH LBJ in ‘ie 
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ROBERT McNAMARA —! 


‘better --- no matter what cite 
‘was: bombing, maneuvering, 
Ber DE use of materials’ 


wepmeorar, 


A News 
Analysis 


i 
: 
| 


2 . 
and men. Na strong opinions 
about what “should” be done; 
judging by the documents in: 

he study, | 


DEAN RUSK — aman still, 
living in the ‘contain China’! 


days, the last remnant of the . 


philosophy of former Secre- 
tary of State John Foster, 
. Dulles, ; ' 
2 te ‘ 

: { 

THE BUNDY BROTHERS, 
— they suggested almost ev-, 


-.ery possible course of action, 


THE SANEST man in the’ 
whole ugly drama appears to 
have been Undersecretary of 
State George Ball who said: 

In the beginning: ‘Don't do 
it.” : = 


Later: “Ef you do, 3 you'll be. 


sorry.” 
Still later: 
mind your losses — get out! 


“S top. Never 


py 


— at one time or another. Wil-| 
liam Bundy, the one at the, 
State Department, had talent: 
for finding “middle ground”?! 
between the extremes of ‘do 
nothing” and “all-out war’. 

As events unfolded, the al- | 


. ternatives got closer and clus- | 


er together — but he seemed . 
“always to be able to find a - 
_hew, “middle ground.” His | 


THE “NEXT SANEST” was . View often prevailed — mak: | 


. PRESIDENTS get a good CIA Director John McCon 


range of advice on such criti- who predicted that bombing = 


cal isstes-as Vietnam andthe North would make them 
that leaves them relatively more detetmined, not force - 
free to choose to do whatever them to negotiate; then pre- 
their instincts would have dicted that a U.S. ground war : 
them do. would only repeat Korea's 
mistake. Z 

ONCE THE PRE ESIDENT The CIA generally comes: 
has decided on a course of a¢- off with good marks — its as- 
tion, all levels of government sessments of both military 
— career people included — anq political situations scems 
‘seem ready to bend every ef to have been excellent. 
fort to support and justify the aH. noteworthy bécause so! 
decision. many peace advocates have. 


blamed the CIA for many of 
PRESIDENTS and their ad- the problems the U.S, has 


visers are willing to lie end- : : ae 
lessly to the American public, faced in recent year's. 
to Congress, to the world —- if THE 


short-range self oe pieture OF me eel 


a/! ing U.S. policy therefore ap- 


pear to bean endless series of ° 
“half steps’, toward all-out ; i 
war, ; : 

| 


McGIEORGE BUNDY, prob- 
‘ably LRJ’s closest adviser on ; 
‘the. war and considered the | 
‘ principal architect of Vietnam 
policy, was move concerned | 
with, protecting LBJ’s image - 
than the quality of advice he | 
. gave the President. 

He toned down the “bomb 
now’? panic reports of others, 
: but when he went to Saigon to 
investigate personally for 
_LBJ, McGeorge Bundy was 
seized by the “wwe must do 
‘ something” fever that eventu- 


Oueidt potrmaeneczoon Hk TPGIPRDR 9: oid ino every one but 


continu ed 
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“Times Report Traces Start 
Of Major Combat Rele 


‘By CHARLES W. CORDDRY ; 
~ washington Bureau of The sun be 
r Washinglon, June 15~—Penta- 
gon records ° published today 
show that President Johnson 
made his momentous decision to . 
use United States ground troops, 
‘for offensive action in Vietnam : 
on April 1, 1968, but banned any 
immediate publicity or official 
concession that a drastic policy 
shift was involved. ie 

Events surrounding this major, 
departure from the “never. 
again” attitude against ground 
war in Asia, which had persisted 
from the end of the Korean wary 


third in a series of New York 
Times articles. ss 
1 “fhe articles are based on “top 
secret” ‘defense department 
studies of American involve- 
nient in Indochina from World 
War IL to mid-1963. The govern- 
meat. obtained a federal court 
order.in New York today sts- 
pending further publication at 
‘Jeast imiil Saturday. 
Much Already Knows | 
Much of what has been pub- 
‘fished, in news reports and tex- 
tual material, documents in de- 
Hail what had been generally 
known on the course of the war 
--particularly from the time 
just before the Tonkin Gulf cpi- 
sode of August, 1964, to the 
post-Tet offensive studies in the 
winter and spring of 1963 which 
ended the U.S. build-up in Viet. 
nam. a one > OS 
But the secret documents and 
aecornpanying narrative in the 


Pentagon papers also dramati-~+ 
cally expose instances when ma- 


jor policy shifts were concealed, 

One was the decision on com- 
mitment of ground forces to of. 
fensive action, described in the 


Times as a result of the Johnson. 


administration's discovery that 
the bombing of North Vietnam 
in carly 1965 would not prevent 


the South’s collapse. a. 


_ Robert S. McNamara, Secretary 


jne battalions, and a ‘‘change of| 


formed the highlights of the. 


“BALPINGAE 


Mr. Johnson's decision was re~ 


“-. corded in a National Security 


Action Memorandum daicd - 
April 6; 1965, signed by Me- 
Georgé Bundy, and one of the 
huge numbers of documents the 
Times has published. Mr. Bundy 
was President Johnson’s special 
assistant for national security. 

The merno was’ addressed to 
‘Dean Rusk, Seerctary of State, 


of Defense, and John A. Me- 
Cone, director of central intelli- 
gence. IL reported decisions tak~ 
en April 1, including expansion 
of the forces in Vietnam, espe- 
cially including additional mar- 


mission” for the Marines. That’ 
change called for “more active 
se” under conditions to be 
fixed by Secretaries McNamara 
and Rusk. pet Vhs 
The Pentagon study called 
this a “pivotal” change and a 
“departure from a long-held pol- 
icy” with momentous implica- 
tions. But the Bundy-memoran- 
dum said Mr. Johnson desired, 
that “premature publicity be 
avoided by all possible precau- 
tions.” : 
“Phe military actions were to 
‘be taken rapidly, “but in ways 
that should minimize any ap- 
pearance of sudden changes in. 
policy.” Mr. Bundy wrote that 
“the President’s desire is that 
these movements and changes 
should be understood as heing 


- : |gradual end wholly consistent 
: Iwith existing policy.” 


The public learned offidially of 
the shift of ground forces to a 


260s) 44y38"-i clA-RDP91-0 


nowttsy 
easel 


The original purposé of the. 
March deployment had been de- 
fense of the air base. : 
It had become clear during 
this period that the fragile South. 
Vietnamese government and its. 
{Army faced collapse and that| 
the “Rolling Thunder” bombing 
campaign against the North, 
tarted in February, 1995, would 
hot prevent it, Jf Bias 
-The Pentagon study said “thei 
bombing effort seemed to stiffen 
rather than soften Hanoi’s back- | 
bone,” and optimism waned aft- 
er a rnonth of the air campaign. 


draw, or to go to war on the 


ground. There were deep difter-| 
lenees within the administration, 
the Times noted, ciling views of 
George W. Ball, then under sec- 
retary of state, and Mr. Mc-| 
Cone. : 

Mr. Ball believed neither 
bombing nor ground fighting 
‘would solve. the problem and 
vproposed in a memorandum 
Junc 28 that the United States 
“eut its losses” and get out, 
according to the Pentagon ac- 
count. : 7 

Mr. McCone, on the other 
hand, had argued in April that it 
would be unwise to commit 
ground troops unless there were 
also willingness to bomb the 
North with “minimum re- 
straint” in an effort to break: 
Hanoi’s will. ang 8 

But at that time, President 
Johnsen was accepting the coun- 


combat--rather than defensive} Sel of Gen. William C. West- 


~—role almost * inadvertently 
‘when the State Department re- 
ferred to it vagucly ont 
lowing June 8. 


moreland, then American com- 
mander ‘in Vietnam, using com- 


iy he ~N s 3 
he fol-| | bat troops,.and was in no mood: 


for compromise, the Pentagon’ 


By that time, however, Ob-! Jaccount indicates. 


servers recall, Mr. Johnson’s: 


course was beginning to be ap;i; ground forces, the Pentagon | 
parent, for all the lack of official! |papers” say there was a “subtle! 


-eomment. In February, Marine: 
antiaircraft units had been de-. 
ployed at Da Nang to protect the 
air base from which bombing 
originated. ; 
In March, a battalion of Mar- 
ine infantry had been sent to 
Vietnam, followed in May by 
activation of the big Marine- 
headquarters in Da Nang and 
arrival of Army airborne troops. 


Regarding the commitment of 


change in emphasis.” le 

“Instead of simply denying 
the ehemy victory and convine- 
ing him he could not win,” the 
study says, “the thrust became 
defeating the’ enemy in the 
South. This was sanctioned im- 
plicitly as the only way to 
achieve the U.S. objective of a 
Inon-Communist South  Viet- 
nam.” ee ree 
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The New York Times’ publication of 
tle details of a secret Pentagon study on 
the origins and history of United States 
involvement in Vietnam should clear the 
cobwebs from a Jot of minds. 


Lyndon Baines Johnson campaign ced 
for a second presidential term in 1964 as 
a-candidale of peace and restraint lout 
was carrying around plans in his pocket 
for an escalated war. 


‘Jive months before the celebra! cd 
tulf-of Tonkin incident, the President 
‘ had already approved a step-up in coyert 
military altacks on North Vietnam, one 
of which Jed to the Tonkin contact: be- 
“tween U. §. destroyers and North Viet- 
namese torpedo boats. 


_ That contact led, in turn, to the 
_ adoption by Congress of the Gulf of Ton- 
kin resolution, which was used so thor- 
oughly by the President in stepping wp 
_ the bombing of North Vietnam and. ex- 
panding U. S. action on the ground in 
South Vietnam. 

ut the escalation plan had long 
been ready. It waited only the right mo- 
- ment to see the light of day. And it:saw 
that light after a Jong period in which 
Congress and the American people had 
been kept in the dark about the JoHESOn 
Administration’s intentions. 


Furthermore, U. S. involvement in 
‘the war was apparently slowed dowt: in 


that summer and fall of 1964 so Johrson 


could make the most of heing the peace © 


candidate. Meanwhile, Barry Goldw.iter 
was heing pilloried for recklessness in 
his statements on the need to bomb 
North Vietnam. 

- he real difference between the two 
candidates on that score was that Cold- 
water was vulnerable. Johnson, by mask- 
ing his true intentions, was not. 

_: ‘The steady and bloody expansion of 
our role in South Victnam from 1964 to 
1968 was an incredible job of stage ran- 


‘intelligence that the ceelbrated 


50,000. 


agement and behind-the- scenes maneuver: * 
ing of Machiavellian proportions. 


President Johnson earried out the 


bombing of the North in the way he had 


in mind during the campaign. The bomb: 
ing didn’t break the North’s will either 
to resisl or to continue its support of the 


-Viet Cong in the South. Therefore, on 


April 1, 1965, Johnson decided to use 
American troops for offensive action, but 
with a minimum of information to Con- 
gress and the people. 

The actions went against intelligence 
advice, The two major dissenters within 


‘the administration, George Pall of the 


State Department and John McCone of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, did not 
prevail. 


me OAR 
oar oe 


Even the predominant 2 reason for 
large-scale U.S. 
managed. For the Pentagon study shows 
that it was not so much. the independ- 
ence and self-determination of the South 
Vietnamese that was at stake as it was 
the U.S. fear of Joss of face and the 
belief that “neutralization” or loss off 
South Vietnam would be disastrous to 
our own prestige. 

It was not even the estimate of U.S. 
d “domino . 


. jast years 


intervention was stage ~ 


0110002-1 


- But the 7,000-page report, for all its | 
gaps due to the unavailability of private 


presidential papers, shows that, in the 


especia 


ple or their elected representatives. 
For that reason, if for no other, we 


are gratified that the classified document 


_. the result of a project ordered by 
Robert S. McNamara when he was Secre- 


‘tary af Defense — has peen brought Lo 
Vght 


hie Jaw says that anyone will be 


prosecuted who ‘divulges classified mate- , 
rial “prejudicial to the safely of interest ° 


of the United States.” This information, 
in our judgment, does the opposite. 


We, the people, necded to know its A 


contents -~ and we needed to know thet 
a long time ago. 2 <i 


> FOLLOW THE LEADER? 

* . from right, Johnson, Maxwell 
= Veylor. MecNamura, Gilpatrie and Le- 
. May. 


theory” was valid. The CIA’s assessment he 


of the resulis of a Communist victory in : 
South Vietnam and Laos was’ that only j 
“Cambodia would be clearly in jeopardy. 


But we still poured in a half-million men 
and took a death toll of more than 


& 
Not that the Johnson Administration 
alone was to blame. The Pentagon study 


covers three decades of U.S. policy in — 


Southeast Asia and shows a steady pro- 
gression toward the hard war through the 
Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy and John- 
son years. 
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By Thomas B. Ross 


” Sun-Times Bureau 


WASHINGTON -~ Former Presdent Lyn- 

’ Jon B. Johnson purposely concealed his deci- 
sion to send U.S, troops into ‘offensive oner-. 
ations in Vietnam, according to top secret 
Pentagon documents revealed Tuesday. 

Jn the third installment of a series of dis- 
closures on a massive Defense Department 

“histoéy of the war, the New York Times re- 
ported that on-April 1, 1965, ‘Mr. Jobnson de- 
cided to order the marines into combat be- 
‘cause the bombing of North Vietnam showed 
no sign of preventing the collapse of the Sai- 
pon government. : 3 

The President transmitted his decision, the 
Times revealed, in an April 6 National Secur+ 
ty Action Memorandum which warmed he de- 
sired that “premature publicity be avoided by’ 
all possible precautions” so as to “minimize 
any appearance of sudden changes in policy.” 

Mr. Johnson's decision was successfully ob- 
scured witil Jane when the State Departruent, 
apparently inadvertantly, declared that U.S. 
troops were “‘availabie for combat support.” 
A question and an answer ; 

But even in announcing an increase In the 
troop level from 73,000 to 125,099 men the fol- 
lowing month, Mr. Johnson denicd any 
change {ti the original policy of keeping U.S, 
dorces in a defensive role. ae : 

«My, President,” a reporter asked during a 
July 28 press conference,’ “does the fact that 
you are sending additional forces to Vietnam 
imply any change in the exisling policy of 
relying mainly on the South Viatnamese 
carry out offensive operations and using 
American forces 10 guard installations and 

— act as emergency backup?” 

Mr. Johnson replied: “It does not imply 
any change 
Amply change of objective.” 

In fact, as the Times quotes frora the Pou: 

agon history, it was well recomnized withhy 


the administration that (hApprdvedd/Poh Releasec2005/14 /28'24C HAIR 


“momentous implications” and that the didy ness and issued terms that were 


TRAP MT THES STA TIERS EMME ETI RB OEE MIC OIE 


ene, Beh ga 


a or 


decision was “a threshold — entrance ialo an ,, 


Asian land war? : 
Prepared for dong war’ 


“The conftlct,” the history reporledly gocs Alone 
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rere | 
a RO men carer mE ce 


ca ee ok Ve “Sas 
Lane Ne py potia: {hee 
a hes at 4 
compromise” but, in reality, were “a de. 
mand for thelr (North Vietnam's) surren: 


dar.” 


on to declare, “was seen to be long, with fur- Undersecretary of State Georzre Ball was ury- 
ay afc} sment 1 Nate e : . : ; 
Ce a ai iis ing that the United States “cut Its losses" 
: . p ae a pe eee! rr aoe Dace ae and withdraw. Ball recognized that the nation 
eat on the enemy rather than merely denyIne would lose face in Asia but Insisted the sct- 


him victory opened the door to an Indeter 
minate amount of additional force ... . there 
ave manifold indications that they (Mr. John- 


‘son and his top advisers) were prepared fot 


a long war." 
The Times report on the Pentagon history 
provides the following chronology of events 
on the fateful decision to enter a major 
ground war in Vietnara. ; 
Within one month of the start of full-scale 
bombing attacks on North Vietnam, the Joha- 
son administration realized that the raids 
“seamed to stiffen rather than soften Hanol’s 


Despite public assertions of optimism, taere 


backbone,” ” 


back would be temporary and in the long run 
jt would emerge “wiser and more mature,” 
— CIA misgivings a 
Jolm A. McCone, director of the Central In- 
iclligence Agency, had misgivings about the 
commitment of U.S troops to offensive oper- 
ations but for a different reason. He argued 
that the policy change ‘would prove futfic 
without-a great intensification of the bombing 
of North Vietnam. — Pro fae 
“We will find ourselves,” he sald in & 
memo of April 2, “mired down in combat fs 
the jungle in a military effort that we cannot 
win and from which we will have extreme 


was also Intense awareness within the admis difficully extracting ourselves.” 


istration that things were rapidly deleriorat 
Ing in South Vietnam. Pe 


McNamara warned 


Mr. Johnson was constantly being stirred to 
-gtronger action by his leading intollectual, 
Walt W. Rostow, who wrote at one point: 


' “There may be a tendency to underestimate 
oT A JOR ‘ ul i : é aire : : 
On March 24, 1965, John T. McNaughtoa, & pom the anxietics and complications on the 


. : 1t : OEE: Anan LATAp ; : : 
ae eee Wh, and pus noned other side and to underestimate that limlted 
of defense for international security HOES, gut real nargin of influcnce on the outcome 


warned Defonse Sec. Robart S. McNamara 
that “there Is consensus that efforts. inside 


t¢ SVN (South Vietnam) will probably fail to: 


prevent collapse.” \ 


“The sitvation 
The VC (Viet Cong) have the initiative. De- 


lation, somewhat in the cities and even 
among the soldiers.” 


is general,” McNaughtoen’s- 
memo declared, “is bad and deteriorating. 


in policy whatever. It does nol foatlsm is gaining among the rural popu- 


But the administration was determined 10 


escribe 


which flows from the simple fact that at tis 


sontinnuaéd 
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an rn Cont rate By, oe ag TES, 
Whatever the outcome of the pub- 


lication by The New York Times 
of a secret documentary on the 


- Américan presence in Indochina 


may be in the light of the granting 
of a temporary federal court in- 


function sought on the ground that 


the law had been violated, one 


thing already‘is very clear, That 
' is* the role ascribed by its critics. 


to the Central Intelligence Agency 
‘as the evil genius of U.S. involve- 


" ment proves to be more myth than 


reality. F 
The fact is the record now re- 


. vealed shows that the C1A warned 


against deeper involvement as ear- 
ly as November, 1864. In describ- 


‘ing the attitude of the intelligence 


community, the Times says the 


study shows the people involved 
“tended, toward a pessimistic 
: view.” , ~ 


An intelligence panel composed 


of metmbers of the three leading 
-agencies—-the CIA, the State De- 


partment’s Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research, and the Defense 
(Department's) Intelligence Agen- 


“ey—ordercd to study a Joint 
- Chief’s recommendation that North 


Vietnam be bombed into surren- 
der, concluded that there was no 


- “strong chance of breaking Ha- 
-noi’s will.” - ; 


_ “The course of actions the Com- 


_munists have pursued in South 
_ Vietnam over the past few years 
implies. a.fundaméntal estimate on 
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could have hoped it would... l 


their part that the difficulties facing * 


the U.S. aré so great that U.S. will 
and ability to maintain resistance 


in that area can be gradually erod- 
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ed—without running high risks that: , 


tion on the D.R.V. (Hanoi) or Com- 
munist China,” the panel ‘said, 
«> We do not believe that such 


this would wreak heavy destruc- | 


actions (large-scale bombing of in- . 


dustry) would have a crucial effect | 
on the daily lives of the over: | 


whelming majority. of the ‘Nort 
Vietnam population -. rid 


In April, 1965, John Mc Cone, | 


then head of ‘the CIA, warne d 
against plans to undertake combat 
operations on the ground against, 
Viet Cong guerrillas without com- 
mensurate increase in bombing of 
North Vietnam; in short, we can- 
not win cheaply and to win at all 
we must go all out. * 


'-4In effect, we will find ourselves 


xy 


mired down in combat in the jungle | 


-in a military effort that we cannot 


win, and frora which we will have 


extreme, difficulty extricating Our: 


selves.” 


These advices are hardly what 
one would expect from an organi- 
gation so many believe is at the 


bottorn of all our overseas adven- , 


tures. In fact, instead of urging the 
U.S. to escalate the war, the CIA 


“was warning the U.S..not to in- | 


crease our commitment. Jt ran up 


the danger flags, and acted as re- ; 


sponsibly as its harshest critics’ 


a 
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In AL 1965 


By M urrey Mar ace 
Washington Post Staff Writer 

President: Johnson ordered 
public silence initially on a 
critical decision of April J, 
1965, which’ started the mas- 
sive buildup of American 
ground forees in the Victnam- 
ese war, 
ficial 


documents published 


yesterday by The New York 


Times. . 


*. The basie shift in U.S. strat.’ 


egy from dcefeuse and retalia- 


tion to offense and calculated | 


escalation did seep out piece- 
meal in Jater months. But the 
orders, details, and conse- 
quenees of that change-—de- 
scribed as “pivotal” in the U.S, 
share of the war—are dis- 
closed for the fist time in tbe 
secret documents assembled 


in the Pentagon in 1967-68. 


Administration officials 
were jnstructed to take “all 
possible precautions” to avoid 
“premature publicity” on the 
Presidenl’s April 1 decision on 


“change of inission” for two. 


U.S. Marine battalions which 
bad landed at Danang on 
March &, 1985, for airbase de- 
fensce, 


US. troops in Vietnam. 

‘Even ,the change in the 
‘troop mission was only guard- 
:edlv identified in a seerct Na- 
tional Security Action Memo- 
randum, number $28, 
-authorization “to permit their 
more active use.” Instructions 
were given to act rapidly, “but 
in ways that should minimize 
any appearance of sudden 
changcs in policy,” to make the 
new actions. appear to be 
“gradual and wholly consistent 

Iwith existing policy.” 
' In fact, the United States 
was embarking upon the first 
use of major combat forces in 
a Jand war in Asia since the 
Korean conflict of the early 
1950s. The U.S. pesition on 
entering into negotiations that 
.mMight freeze U.S. activities 
without ending the Vietcong 
‘challenge to the Saigon gov- 
ernment was described in to- 
tally negative terms. 
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it was revealed in of- . 


and for an initial in- 
crease of 18,000 to 20,000 more 


as an 


MeGecorge. Gundy,  Presi- 
dent Johnson’s national secu- 
rity adviser, told him in a 
memorandum dated Feb. 7, 
1965: ; 

“We want to keep before 
JIanoi the carrot of our desist- 
ing as well as the stick of con- 
tinued pressure. We also need 
to conduct the application of 
force so that there is always a 
prospect of worse to eomc... 

“We should aceept diseus- 
sion on these terms in any 
farum, but we should nol now 
accept the idea of negotiations 
of any sort except on the 
basis -of a standdown of Viet- 
leang violence.” 


President Johnson told Am z 


bassador Maxwell D. Taylor in 
Saigon on May 10, 1965, that 
he was planning to-order the 
first - pause in the recently 
launched sustained bombing 
of North Vietnam. The Presi- 
dent said he would use.the 
pause “to good effect with 
world opinion.” ~ 

“You should understand,”. 
he told Taylor, “that my pur- 
pose In this plan is to begin to 
clear a path citler toward res- 
toration of peace or towatd in- 
creased military action, de- 
pending upon the reaction of 
the Communists.” 

hat five-day bombing: 
pause produced nothing, to: 
the surprise of few administra-: 
tion sfrategists. By June 1, the! 
administration already had se-. 
erctly approved plans for de- 
ploying about 70,0009 U.S, 
troops in South Victnam but 
the official U.S. public posi- 
tion concealed those plans and 
intentions. - 

Whet a Pentagon analy st de- 
scribes in the “docume nls as 
“an honest and superficially 
innocuous statement by -De- 
partment of State Press Offi- 
cer Robert J. McCloskey on 
June, 8” was the first public 
hint of the major strategy 
shift authorized on April 1. 
McCloskey said, “American 
forees would be available for 
jcombat support together with 
Vietnamese forces when and if 
necessary,” and had engaged 
in “combat.” 

President Johnson exploded 
over this adinission,. even 
though there already had been 
news “leaks” on the scerct! 
ebange in strategy, The While 
House, “hoisted by its own pe- 
tard,” according to a Pentagon 
analyst, tried to equivocate 
but was forced into an adimis- 
sion, 


rn mene 


A White House statement 
said, “There has been, no 
fchange in the missien of 
United . States ground - -combat 
units in Vietnam in‘ recent 
days or weeks:’ The statement 
said “The primary mission’; 
was to “secure and safeguard”. 
installations such as the Da-, 
nang air base, but “if help is 
‘requested” in “support of Viet- 
“namese forecs faced with ag- 
gressive attack” the U.S. Com- 
mander, Gen. Williain C. West- 
moreland, “also has authority” 
to supply it. 

Even that basihanded ad- 
‘mission that a military thresh- 
-hold had been crossed, how- 
ever, fave the public anly 
fragmentary awareness of 
‘what was actually happening 


in a U.S. troop buildup that 
eventually grew to over half- 
a-million men. 

, A Stale Department cable- 
“Bram to U.S. diplomatic mis- 
sions abroad, on Feb, 18, 1965, 
instructed them that “focus of 
public attention will be kept 
as far as possible on DRY 
(North Vietnamese) aggres- 
sion; not on. joint GVN-US 
(South Victnamese-American) 
military operations.” 


The United States had! 
moved with great speed, 
through multiple stages of 


military involvement, starting! 
‘of 


in February. “Operation ¥iam-; 
ing Dart,” initiated Feb. 6, 
1965, had authorized “tit-for- 
tat” retaliatory air 
against North Victnam. On| 
Feb. 13, President Johnson: 
jihad crossed the next major di- 
viding line, authorizing “Oper- 
ation Rolling Thunder"-—con- 
linuing bombing of the North, 
which began March 2. 

But before a month was out 
“optimism began to wane,’ 
even among the optimists, 
tabout the prospects for getting 
North Vietnam and the Vict- 
cong to agree to negotiations; 
to break off the war. Many; 
military and civilian planners 
had been convinced from the 
joutset that those hopes were 
jhighly misplaced anyhow. 


While these initial actions 
were being launched the Joint 
of Staff and many 
other strategists were inten- 
sively planning, and urging, 
ithe introduction of U.S. 
|ground troaps in multiple divi- 
sion strength. 

One footnote itustrates the 
‘military coordination problem 
during that first hectic period. 
South Victnamese Marshal. 


strikes}, 


Nguyen Cao Ky, who was sead-, 


ing South Vietnamese bomb- 
ers on a Feb. & joint reprisal) 
strike against the North, re-, 
portedly “dumped his flight’s, 
bomb loads on an unass 
target in the Vinlinh area” 
order, as Ky maintained, to 
avoid colliding with U.S. air- 
craft that he said were hilting! 
his assigned target. 

The Pentagon study states 
that once “the bombing effort 
seeined to stiffen rather than 
soften Hanoi’s backbone... 
The U.S. was presented ossen- 
tially with two options: 


in 


“(J) to withdraw unilaterally]. 


from Vietnam IJeaving the 


South Vietnamese to fend for}. 


themselves, or (2) to comunit 


: ground forces in pursuit of its 


-of 


‘abjectives. A third option, that 
drastically increasing the 


‘scope and scale of the bomb- 


.in a March 24, 


ing, was rejected because of 
ithe concomitant high risk of 
‘inviting Chinese intervention.” 

John T. McNaughton, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, 
1965, memoran- 
dum to McNamara, said “U.S. 
policy appears to be @drifting 

. because while there is 
consensus that efforts inside” 
South Vietnam to arouse more 
effective civilian and military 
improvements ,“will probably 
fail to prevent collapse, all... 
the possible remedial 
courses of action have so far 
been rejeeted.” 

But large-scale U.S. troop 
deployments- were precisely 
what the Joint Chiefs and 
Gen. Westmoreland ‘in Saigon 


were contemplating. The 
Joint Chiefs, especially. since 
March 20, were urging the 


initial introduction of three 
divisions, two Americans and 
one South Korean, for “de-, 
stroying the Vietcong. a 
Initially the Joint Chiefs 
were pushing for more forces 
than was Westmoreland, but 
as the South Vietnamese 
forees began to  erumble 
under a Victcong offensive in 
the summer of 1965, with the 
first North Vietnamese units 
reported in the South, West- 
moreland became the advo- 
cate of what was described 


#s a “44 battalion” input 
strategy. 

At first, the United § States 
embarked on an Hehclave’ 


strategy, to establish-and held 
base positions on the South 
Vietnamese coast. Ambassa- 
dor Taylor, a former chair 
man of the Joint Chiefs, thie 
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Following are texts of key documents aces mpaiying the 
Pentagon's study of the Vietnam wa, coveriiig the opening of 
the sustained bombing cai mpaign against North Vietnam in. the 


first half of 1965. Except where excerpting ts indicated, the Adv 


‘documents are printed ver batint, with onl) y unmistakable , 


graphical errors corrected, 7 


‘Letter = rom Rost cow Ba worit 


Committ it 


ni or 


"o> 


ert of Tr 00 os by U.S. d 


“Personal letter on Walt W. Hasta chairman of the State Deparment’ 
Policy Planning Council, to Secretary McNamara, Nov. 16, 1964, “Miltary: Dis- 


ee and Political Signals.” 


3 “Rallowine on our conversation of last 
night I am concerned that too much 
thought is being given to the actual 
damage we do in the North, not enough 
thought to the signal.we wish to send. 
The signal consists of three parts: 
“] a) damage to the North is now to be 
wi inflicted because they are violating the 
1954 and 1962 accords; 
b) we are ready and able to go much 
further than our initial act of ‘damage; 
c) we are ready and able to meet any 
Jevel of escalation they might mount in 
edie if they. are so minded. 
our points follow. . 


: Iam convinced that, we siiculd not 
«go forward into the ne xt stage without 
_a@ US ground farce commitment of some 
kind: 

a. The withdrawal of those syouiid 
forces could be a critically important 

part of our diplomatic bargaining posi- 

‘tion. Ground forces can sit during a con- 
ference more easily than we can main- 
-tain a serics of mounting air and naval 
pressures. 


b, We must make clear that counter 
escalation by the Communists will run 
directly into US strength on the ground; 

* and, therefore the possibility of radically 
Jy extending their position on the ground 
at the cost of air and naval damage 
salone, is ruled out. 

c. There is a marginal possibility that 
in attacking the airficld they were think- 
ing two moves ahead; namely, they 
might be planning a pre-emptive ground 


force response to an expected US retali- 


ation for the Bien Hoa attack. 


( 2. The first critical” military action 
against North Vietnam should be de- 
signed merely to install the principle 
that they will, from the present forward, 

’ be vulnerable to retaliatory aM 
north for continued violations for the 
1954 and 1962 Accords. In other words, 
we would signal a shift from the prin- 


distinguished from 


proved FUP 


aaa - 
sponse. This means that the initial use 
of force in the north should be as lim- 
ited and as unsangwinary as possible. It 


‘is the installation of the principle that 


we are initially interested in, not tit 


for tat., 


3. But our force dispositions to ac- 
company an initial. retaliatory move 
against the north should send three 
further signals lucidly: 


- a, that we are putting in place a’ 
-capacity subsequently to step up direct 


and naval pressure on the north, if, that 


; snould be required; 


*-b, that we are prepared to face down 
any form of escalation North Vietnam 


smight mount on the ground; and 


C. that we ate putting forces into 
place to exact retaliation directly against 
Communist China, if Peiping should join 


- in an escalatory response from Hanoi. 


The latter could take the form of in- 
creased aircraft on Formosa plus, per- 
haps, a carrier force sitting -off China 
the force in the 
South China Sea. a 
~ 4, The launching of this track, almost 
certainly, will require the President to 
explain to our own people and to the 
world our intentions and objectives. This 


“will also be perhaps the most persuasive 


form of coramunication with Ho and 
Mao. In addition, I am inclined to think 


‘the most direct ‘communication we can 


mount (perhaps via Vientiane and Wat- 
saw) is desirable, as opposed to the use 
of cut-outs. They should feet they now 
confront an LBJ who has made up his 
mind. Contrary to an anxiety expressed 
at an earlier stage,‘I believe it quite 

possible to communicate the limits as 
well as the scriousness of our intentions 
without raising seriously tne fear in 


Delta, in China, or seck any other ob- 
jective than the rTe- installation of the 
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appreciation of the view .in Hanoi and 
Peiping of the Southcast Asia problem. 
1 agree almost completely with SNIE 
10- 3- G4 of October 9, Here are the criti- 
cal passages: 

“While they will seek to exploit and 
encourage the deteriorating situation in 
Saigon, they probably will avoid actions 
that would in their view unduly in- 
crease the chances of a major US re- 
sponse against North Victnam (DRY) or 
Communist China. We are almost cer- 
tain that both Hanoi and Peiping are 
anxious not to become involved in the 
kind of war in which the great weight 
of superior US weaponry could be 
brought against them. Even if Hanoi and 
Peiping estimated that the US would not 

_ use nuclear weapons against them, they 
could not be sure of this. . 


"In the face. of new US pressures 
against the DRV,. further actions by 
Hanoi and Peiping would be based to a 
‘considerable extent on their estimate of 
US intentions, ie, whether the US was 
actually determined to increase its pres- 
sures as necessary. Their estimates on 
this point are probably uncertain, but 
we believe that fear of provoking severe 
‘measures by the US would lead them to 
temper their sah sae with a good deal 
of caution... 4 

“Tf despite Conmraniet efforts, the US 
altacks continucd, Hanai’s leaders would 
have to ask themsely es whether it was 
not better, Lo suspend their support of 
Viet Cong. military action rather than 
suffer the destruction of their major 
military facilities and the induste’ ‘al sec- 
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DECISION 

President Johnson decided on April 1, 1965, 
to commit U.S. ground troops to offensive action 
in South Victnam, but the decision was withheld 
from the American public for more than two 
months, according to Pentagon records. 

The records show that the first public in- 
dication of the shift in Vietnam policy was on 


~ June 8, 1965, and that Johnson. did not fully re- 


veal the breadth of his decision until. July. 


‘The steps that Jed to the massive deployment 
of U.S. forces In South Vietnam aud the change. 
‘in strategy are the theres in the third of a series’ 


of articles by the Now York Times, based on a 


massive and secret report by the Pentagon on 


U.S. involvement In Southeast Asia, : 
‘he study was commissioned in 1967 by then 


~ secretary of Defense Robert 8. McNamara. It 


covered U.S. policy in Indochina from World War 


J II to the spring of 1968 when the Paris peace 


-) council members: 
Ala 


talks convened. 


The Times says the Pentagon study was cb- 


tained from other sources through the investiga- 
tive reporting of Neil Sheehan. ‘The series was 


researched and written over three months by 


Shechan and other staff members.’ 


The Times’ first story Sunday covered events. 


‘before the Tonkin Gulf incidents of late suramer 
1964, through planning that lead to full-scale air 


‘war. The second installment covered the months 
between the Tonkin Gulf incident and beginning. 
of the air war in March 1965—a decision reached, 
‘but not revealed, during Johnson’s presidential . 


‘campaien, 


_ 4 Johnson’s decision to commit ground troops, 
according to the Pentagon record, was recognized. 


as a, “departure from long-held policy” that had 
“momentous implications.” The study alluded 
to the policy axiom since the Korean war that 
another land war in Asia should be avoided. 


Johnson’s Orders 
ae Although the. president’s decision was a 
pivotal” change, the Pentagon analyst wrote, 
' “Mr, Johnson was greatly concerned that the 


Step be given ag little prominence as possible.”, 


A National Sccurity Action Memorandum 
on April 6 spelled out the decision. It instructed 


premature publicity be avoided by all possible 
precautions. The actions themselves should be 
taken as rapidly as practicable, but in ways that 


Should minimize anya pproved'F6r Roca 9005/11 128 : CIA-RDPS THEY FROUDRO RA Ua 


changes in policv. - 


“The president desires... 


In the spring of 1965, the stucy shows, the 
administration counted on air assaults to break 


' Hanoi’s will and persuade North Vietnam to halt 


Viet Cong insurgency in the South, 
? “Once set in motion, however,” the study says, 

the bombing effort seemed to stiffen rather than 
soften Hano’s backbone. ... After a month of 
bombing with no response from the North Viet- 
namese, optimism began to wane.” 

_ fhe U.S, at that point faced essentially tyro 
options, the study says—to withdraw unilater- 
ally and leave the South Vietnamese to fight for 
themselves, or to commit ground forces. 

The April 1 Decision 

Drastic increases in the scope and scale af 
hte bombing were rejected initially because of the 
risk of Chinese intervention. 

And so within a month, the account con- 
tinues, with the adininistration recognizing that 
bombing would not work quickly enough to pre- 

vent collapse of the South, the 
crucial decision was made to 
put the two Marine battalions 
already in the South—assigned 
to” static defense—on the of- 
fense. - 

Because of Johnson’s desire 
to keep the shift from defense 
to. offense imperceptible to the 
public, the April 1 decision re- 
ceived no publicity “until it 
crept out almost by accident in 
a State Department release on 
8 June,” the study. says. 

By July 28, when the presi-; 
dent himself announced the in- 
crease of troop strength, which 
had .been slowly and incon- 
spicuosly bulding in South Vict-} 

- nam during the spring, 75,000/ 
troops were in South Vietnam. 

Two days later, the Joint 
Chicls approved additional de-: 
ployment, involving 103,887 U.S.: 
troons, and subsequently won; 
Johnson’s approval. By the end 
of. 1965, 184,000 were actually in 
South Vietnam. 

At a July 28 press conference, 
Johnson was ‘asked if the add- 
tional forces implied any change 
in the policy of relying mainly 
on South Vietnamese troops for 
offense and using American 
forces to guard installations and 
for emergency support. 

» “It does not iraply any change 


-change- of objective.” 
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“Following are t ents of i: ey aa from ‘the Pai tagon'e 8 
zistory of the Vietne am war, covering events of August, 1964,° 
o February, 1965, the per iod in which the bombing g of North 


Jielnum was planned. Tixcept where excerpting is spect ified, 


the 


Jocuments are printed verbatim, with es unmista cable iypo- 


eraphical errors cor reted, 


| Rus she Cak ile 
On Sea rcha 


to a abassy in Laos i 


eee rm Meta mplads 
Rescue Mights 


Cablegram from Secretary of State Dean Rush to the United States 
Embassy in Vientiane, Loos, Aug, 26, 1964, A pcepy of this DIeSRGEE as sent- 


to the Commander. in Chief, Pacific. 


We agree with your assessment of 
Importance SAR operations that Air 


América pilots can play. critically im-- 


portant role, and SAR efforts should not 
discriminate between rescuing Ameri- 
cans, Thais and lao. You are also here- 
by granted as requested discretionary. 
authority to use AA pilots in T-28’s 
for SAR operations when you consider 
this indispensable rpt indispensable to 
success of operation and with under- 
standing that you will seck advance 
Washington authorization wherever sit- 
uation perinits. 

At same time, we believe time has 
come to review scope and control ar- 
rangernents for T-28 operations extend- 
ing into future. Such a review is especi- 
ally indicated view fact that these op- 
erations more or less automatically im- 
pose demands for use of US personnel 
in SAR operations. Moreover, increased 
“AA capability clearly rneans possibilities 
of loss somewhat increased, and each 
Joss with accompanying SAR operations 
involves chance of escalation from one 
action to another in ways that may not 


~ erations. - 


aon he Gag See 


be desirable in wider picture. On other 
side, we naturally recognize T-28 opera- 
tions are vital both for their-military 
and psychological effects in Laos and as 
negotiating cerd in support of 
Souvanna’s position, Request your view 
whether balance of above factors w ould 
call for some reduction in scale of op- 
erations and-or dropping of some of 
beiter-defended targets, (Possible exten- 
sion T-28 operations to Panhandle would 
be separate issues and will be covered 
by septel.) 

'* On central problem our understand- 


ing is that Thai pilots fly missions - 


strictly controlled by your Air Com- 


mand Center with [word illegible] in . 
_effective contro}, but that this not true 


of Lao pilots. We have impression latter 


_ not really under any kind of firm con- 


trol, 

Request your evaluation and recom- 
rend tions as to future scope T-28 op- 
and your comments as 
to whether our impressions present con- 
trol structure correct. and whether steps 
could be taken to tighten this. 


tusk Query to Vientiane © “inbassy 


On Desir ability y of Laos Cease 


in Laos, Aug. 
the American missions 
Moscow, Phompenh and Tong Kong, 
mission at the ee Nations. 


ae) 
, 


eul ip S 


Fa 


sent, with a requust for comment, to 


in London, Paris, Saigon, Baagkok, Otiawa, New Delhi, 


and to the Pacific command and the 


a 


ea ie MC y TS aa 


a Aeon *, y 


‘vided they ¢ 
: equilibrium 


‘Lao withdr; 


‘to Butler ¢ 
. Souvanna a 


“i> present 


‘ference as head of Laotian Government. 


ee - . Pointed “out in your 219, our that recont RLG successes and Fepor ted 
MeCUVe In Laos is to stabilize the situa- low PL morale may lead to some escala- 
tion again, if possible within framework tion from Communist side, which we do 

of the 1962 Goneva settlement. Essen: 1 not now wish to have to deal with. 
tial to stabilization would be establish- 2. Until now, Souvanna’s and our po- 
Ment of military equilibrium in ‘Appraved Por Rétead> 006! 
tv. Moreover, we have some concern. would require Pathet Lao withdrawal 
me o> i from areas seized in PDJ since May 15 


prong, 6S: 
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riterial gain 
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fact though 
curred to Sol 
js also touc 


PDI withd 
evitably ins 
gains, and 
arrangemen 
fa 
division, J 
were to be 


“best be don 


it might be used py souvanua as pargau- 
ing counter in obtaining satisfaction on 
his other condition that he < ailend con- 


Remaining condition would be cease- 
fire. While under present conditioas 
cease-fire might not be of net a sdvantage 


to Souvanna—we are thinking primarily ; 
of T-28 operations—Puathet Lao would : 
no doubt insist on it. If so, Souvanna 
ont press for- effective ICC policing of 

ase-fire, Latter could be of importance e 
ia upcoining period. 


~ 3. Above is written with thoug ht in | 
‘mind that Polish proposals [one viord ile ; 
legible] effectively collapsed and that: | 
pressures continue for Geneva [word il- 

Iegible}] conference and will no doubt | 
be intensified by current crisis brought | 
on by DRV naval attacks. Conference on 
Laos might be useful safety valve for | 
these generalized pressures while at | 
same time providing some deterrent to 

escalation of hostilities on that part of 

the “front.” We would insist that cone. 


ference be limited to Laos and believe 


that it could in fact be so limited, if 


. necessary by bur withdrawing from the 
conference room if any other subject 
_brought up, as we did in 1961-62. Side 

idiscussions on other dopics could not be 


Chiesa: from ee of State igh to the Uitiled States Paibpciie: 
7, 1964, Copies were also 


avoided but we see no ‘great difficulty 
with: this; venue for informal corridor 
discussion with PL, DRV, and Chicoms 


‘could be valuable at this juncture. 


4, In considering this course of action, | 


key initial que: stion is of course whether 
Souvanna himself 4 is prepared to drop 7 


his withdrawal precondition and wheth- 
er, if he ¢ did, he could maintain himself 
in power in Vientiane, We gather that 


‘answer to first question is probably yes 
but we are much more dubious about. 
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By Murrey Marder 

and Chalmers M. Roberts 
Washington Post Staff Writers : 
The Johnson administration 
planned for mejor Arnerican 
military action against Nort 
Nicinam uearly five months be- 
‘fore the 1264 Tonkin Gulf ju- 


a 
Wo 


{ 


cident, according to secret gav~ 


ernment documents inude pub- 
|iic yesterday by ‘the New York 
‘Vimes. 
yhese plans were roade, {he 
docuurents show, at a° time 
when the United. Slates al- 
ready was directing clandes- 
tine sabat operations in the 
North. 

') 0 months before the at 
ack en two American destroy: 
ers in the Gulf of Tonkin on 
Aug. 2 and 4, 1964, the admin- 
istration scent a Canadian dip- 
Jomat, J. Blair Sceborn, on ¢ 
secret mission to Hanoi where 
he is quoted as telling Pre- 
mier Pham Van Dong that “in 
the event of escalation (of the 
war) the greatest devastation 
wowd result for the DRV. 
Worth Vicinara) itself.” 

vt was the Tonkin incident 
--calied tolally unprovoked by 
the adininistration—whieh led 
Congress on Aug. 7, 1604, to 


age 


pass a resolution declaring 
[that the United States was 


“preparcd, as the President di- 
recls, ¢a take all necessary 
steps, including the use of 
armed force,” to assist South 
Vietnam. Jt was on this resolu. 
tion that President Johnson 
sub quently leaned heavily to 
j Widen the war, 

i “Vhe documents ave part of a 
niulti-volumed callection of 
records and comments assem- 
ibled under the direction of 


Se 


{then Secretary of Defense 
‘Robert S. McNamara. The 
bulk of the documents . dis- 


elosed thus far by the Times 
are of military origin. but in- 
clude some White House and 
State Department papers that 
reached the Pentagon. Other 
documents were only alluded 
‘to or quoted from in the news: 
Paper's story. 
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‘Memorandum of March 1% 
1904, presumehly the result of 
a presidential decision, ect out 
both the udnvinistration’s po- 
litical aims and the basis for 
its military planning, A cable 
sent three days later by the 
Yrosident to Tlenry Cabot 
Lodges, then the American &1n 
bassador jn Saigon, iJumi 
yates his Intentions. 

The memorandum says that 


coe seek an independent nen- 
Communist. South Vietuan” 


‘but “do not require that it 
j serve ns 2 Weatern hase or as 
'a member of « Western a}li- 
‘ance, South Vietnam raust be 
free, however, to accept oul. 
side assistance as required to 
maintain its security.” 
: Repeating language from 4 
MeNamara xocmorandum of 
Warch 16 to the President 
‘danguagé in part drawn in 
‘tien frora a memorandum to 
IMeNamara on dan, 22 fron 
ithe chairman of the Joint 
IChiefs of Staff, Gen, Maxwell 
}). Naylor) the National 
curity Council document re- 
fleets the prevailing belicf in 
what President Eisenhower 
had called the “domino effect” 
of the Joss of South Vietnam. 
Unless the objective is 
achieved in South Vietnam, it 
says, “almost all of Seutheast 
Asia will probably fall wiss 
Communist dominance” or ac 
commodate to Communisra. 
The Philippines, it was 
judged, ‘would hecome shaky” 
and “the threat to India on 
the west, Austialia and New 
Zealand to the South, and Tai- 
wan, Korea, and Japan to the 


Se- 


nowih would be greatly in- 
creased.” 
| The policy decision, - then, 


was to “prepare inynediately 
to be in.e position on-72 hours’ 
notice to initiate the full 
range of Laotian and Cambo- 
dian ‘border control actions’ ” 
as well “1h 


as 


he ‘retaliatory ac- 
tions’ against North Viemam 
and to be in & position on 39 
days’ notice to initiate the pra- 
grain of ‘graduated overt mill 
tary pressure’ against North 


Vietnam...” 
The President’s cable to 
Lodge says that “our planning 
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‘Jt, was charged by {hen 
Wayne Morse (2-Oie.) 
JSouth Vietnamese 
[Boni Vietnarics 
the Gulf of Vonkiu caused the 
North Vietnamese to fire upon 
LS. destroyers Maddox and C. 
urner Joy, MeNarmara, ia 
1808, told the Genate commit- 
spi atmtes ee ae tee, however, thet it was 
ction’ then was “prein sure.” |e? areas 
a SE aed s ae “monstrous’’ to insinuate that 
resson that slatement” fiat United States “induced 
eae ri tpn ot ithe jueident? zs an “excuse” 


(ye sneet a showdow ents: i : ; : 
we expect a showdown be-lty {ake retaliatory cetion. The | 


ra 
& 


are Ty rx jryeas 1 Qovia p 
shat alate and povect retaliatory ection was the 
ommunist parties and &c1i0n lepening rounds. cf U.S. bomb 


against the North will be more ing attacks upon North Viet- 

practicable after than before @! yam, 

showdown.” : 
The President also told) 

‘Ledge that pert of his joblman 34-4 operations against 

‘then was “knocking down the ithe North during 193% ranged 
idea of neutralization” of Vict-|from U-2 spy plane flights to 
nem, an idea adyanced by |parachuting sabotage and psy- 
then Freneh resident Charles) chelogical werfare (ess into 


Jt 
According to (he information: 
disclosed by the ‘Times, the 


| 
{ 


nee 


Vets! 


deGuulle, “wherever it years |(he North Victaaratse eltizens, | 
its ugly head and on this point |sealaunched commando raids | 
1 think that nothing js morejon rail and highway bridges | 
jroportant than to stop nouteale and bombardment of coastal! 
ist talk wherever we cin by installations by PY boats. : 
whatever means we can.” | ‘hese etlacks were dc 

The vesulling contingency |eorjbed as being under the 


planning is shown in several | gaits 
documents, But other docu-) yarkins, then chief of the U.s. 
‘ments also show that as early) ilitary assistance command, 
as Dec, 21, 1963, a memorair| with joint planning 
-dum from McNanera to Prest| south Vietmamese who cat 
dent Johuson referred to! out the operations themselves” 
“plans for covert action info! op with “hired personnel.” | 
North Victnam” thet “present ‘i Sa a Ot ny ie 
a wide variely of lotic and. Byen DEO these covert ce 
psychological operations” that : erations hogan, howey er, oe 

U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff were 


‘on control of Gen, Paul D. 


should “provide maximum: on ee as es at 
pressure with minimum risk.” | Eeponted ae : aes Fe 
This clandestine program eUCreAne y ae hie ae eae oe 
becaine “Operation Plan 34 cluding aerial bom mE & 
A” launched on Feb. 1, 1934. key North Vicinamese tar 
: ‘ gets’ and use of “United 


L Wa eseribed i Vathous Fi 
It was described in a Natio sath States foreas as necessary MM. 


<< sy o 4 i re 

Seeurily rocmorandum the|%. ; teak. Nimet 
: ‘ect. netions against North 

next month as “a modest ‘cov- ne ae ctior se , 

ert’ program operated by anes 


South Vietnamese (and a few. After the Avsust, 1964, Gui 
Chinese Nationalist}-a pro- of Tonkin breakthrough to 
gram so limited that it is un-]| more open US. involvement 
likely to have any significant! in the fighting, the published 
effect...” - i documentation hows recon: 
One source yesterday said, eee be ad gees ayy 
‘. oe eT sation: 
in retrospect, that these covert} Ree Ne aah laos 
operations were in fact “very PRONE ee 
modest-—and highly unsuccess- A merorandum prep ed 
fu.” But they earme to have for Assistant Secretary of 
prefound significance in the State William 2. Bundy shows 


ny 
aw 


Tonkin Gulf incident. Mce- that part of the claudestine 
Namara, even in 190 testi- operations against the North 
yoony reexarnining the 1964 were suspended jmmmediately 


“after the first Tonkin Gulf in- 
cident” on Aug. 2, 39 ji, but 
that “snecessful maritime and 
airborne operations” were cal- 
ried out in October. : 
The documents discuss clan- 
destine eperat:ons earvied aut) | 
not only from South Vietuam|/ 
but from aos, against Northy 
Vietnam and: against cnemy- 


Sonkin affair, professed to 
knovyy little about the plan 34- 
A operations. ie tcld Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee 
Chairman J, W. Fulbrisit (D- 
Ark) that they were carried 
out by South Vietnamese 
against the North, “utilizing to 
some dexree U.S, equipment.” 

"T can’t deseribe the exact 


pewatad 


hts 


oro i\' iD dann ach acas of Lvos. One docu- 
Falbr -RDPY MooPRaTRAgG oor b0d24 ; 


happy to try to Obiain the in- 
formation for you.” 


| 


conti nnd 


L 


_ conduct the 


- Tag to a common plan, A rece 


i 


ee . 


Memorandum, “Vietnam Situatio n,” 
to President Lyndon B. Johnson, Dee. 21, 1933, 


MeNamara 
Ia accordance 
morning, this is a slunmuary of my con- 
clusions after my visit to Vietnam on 
Dececinber 19-20. 
1, Sunimsry. The situation Is very. 


disturbing. Current trends, unless re- 
versed in the next 2-3 pis v Yh lead 
‘to noutzalization at best & and more likely 
to a Comin isteontrolisd 5 tate, 


2. ‘The now covernment is t 
“source of concer, 3d 
drifting. Although Miah states th 
rather than the “Coral thee of Genera 
js making oe) it 
this is actu ahy vo, Tn on 
he ner the Committe: ¢ are €Xpst 
ja political adiniaistration and ¢ 
they show little talent for it. There 
iclear Concept on how. to se-shny be. a 

strategic hamict pr 0g re 
the Province Chiefs, most of whom 2 a 
HOW and deeper ieee, are. Arestvin Ug 


political altace, - specific example of 
tho present situation is that General 
[name iNegible] is spending little or no 
time commanding HW t Cores, which is in 
the vital zone round Saigon and needs 
full-time direction, I taade these points 
as strongly as possible to Minh, Don, 
iy and Tho. ae. 

3 ‘Cho Camitry Loom is the second 
ranjor weakness. It lacks leadership, has 
‘been poorly fiformed, and is not work- 
nt exsmple 


of confusicn has been conflicting USO 


band sailitary recommendations both -to 


“tthe Government of Vietaam and to 
Washizston on the size of the military 
budget, Above ail, Lodge hes virtually 


‘ro efficia 1 contact with Harkins, Lodge 


sciids in reports with mejor military 
implications. without showing them to 


Horkins, and does not show Harkins _ 
important incoraing traffic. My pre, 
‘sion is that he ge Siinply does ne know 
whow to conduc 


tration. ‘ini a ofca really 
to hint boi by De an Rusk and 


ie 
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Following J aie the ew 
ee Biss $ i, ed 


frow Scereter ry o 


Defense 


are 


Rob ert S. 


with your request this (and also by Ichi MeCone), and 1do not: 


think he is consciously rejecting our 
advice; hoe has just opera ted as a loner 
all his life and cannet rea dily change 


now, 
Lodge’s  neviy-dcsisnated deputy, 
David Nes, was with us a §cems a 


hav 


ped competent team Diayer, I have. 
tated tha situation frankly to him and 
ee he 4 ould co all he a uld to 


aevel: of rere An hase: adorn 

As to the grave reporting 
both Defense and CIA must 
steps to improve this. John bh 
T have discussed it and are zcting vigor- 
-ously in our respective spheres. ; 

4, Viet Cong progiess has been great 
during the pericd since the coup, with 
my best guess being that the situation 
hes fa fact been deteriorating in. the 
countryside since July to a far greater 
‘extent than we realized because of our 
undue dependence, on distorted Viet- 
namese Tenorting, “fhe Viet Cong now 
control very heh proportions of the 
peopie in certain key provinces, par- 
ticularly those di irectly south and west 
of Saiz gon. Tne Strategic Hamlot Prograr 
wa serious! over-oxtanded in those 
provinces, end the Viet Cong hag been 
able to destroy many hamlets, 


weaknes 
take aie 
tec ates and 


vhile 
others havea bean abandoned or in same 
ses betrayed or pillaged by the govern: 
ments s own Sel? Defense Corps. In these 
key provinces, the Vist Cong hava de-, 
stroyed alniost all major roads, and are, 
collecting taxes at will. 

As remedial me Aasures, We Hiush get 
the government to re- -allocate its military’ 
forces so tha iis effective strength ja 
these provineas is essentially doubled, 
= also need to ie major a eee 


appraise 


Rf 


/ This 
Inantl 


“The Hoa Hao have 


5 i ~0S0 TRAGODI LOdiatd 
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not seer cw we eas Geb eeh LILI LUE 
Wally in xecent mouths, General Hark 
Ins stilt} "hopes these areas ie bo tnaade 
fedsonadly pecure by tho latter hall of 
rext year, 
ra tha gi esmy southor 

“exception to othe trend o 
cess may ba provided L 2 
adnerence to the goverament 
‘Cao Dai and Yoa Heo sact 
total three milion people and 
+key arcas along the Cambodian border, 
already made some 
oes t of agreement, and the Cao Dai ara 


xpected to do so at the ond of this 
Pent However, it is not clear that 
ee Pease 


will be more at neu- 


eovernm santa Ade. 

5. infiltration ef men and equipment 
from North Victuam continues using 
(a) Tand corridors. through Laos and 
Cambodia; (b) the f fekeng. River water 
ways from Cambodia si (c) some possilzle 
entry frora the sea and tha- tip of ihe 
Delta, The best gua. 7 s that 1¢09- AS 500 
Vict Cong ca dezs critered South .3 fice 
rig from Laos in the first nine month: 

i 1983. fhe Mekong route (2nd also 
the possizle sea entry) is apparently 
“used for heavier Weapons and arnnlu- 
nition and raw smoterlaly which heve 
beon turning up in darreasing numbers 
in the south and of which we have 
captured a fey shipmeats, ; 

to counter this j 
viewed in saison 
viding for crogs-b 
Laos. On the a alo 
quite clear that neg 


operations into 
prososed, I am 
vould not: be 
nilitarily 
tha fo 


2 mapping e€ tha x 
ian be 


Ono AN Tir 


ot, art this wa 
ve oA 


city on we re- 
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Hariier In the evening, 
approximately 100 dinners 
were hald ail ever the city 
including one hosted hy 
George Stevens, president 
of the American Film Tn- 
stitute in Beverly Hills, 
and Mrs. Stevens in the 
home they also awn in 
Georgetown, and John Me- . 
Cone, former head of the ° 
Central Intelligence Agen- 
ey, and Atrs. MeCone, 
Southern California chair- 
-man for the party in the 
City Tavern in George- 
town, ; 

Special guests at the 
-McCone dinner ineluded - 
Marnie Wisenhower, David . 
and Julie Wisenhower, 
Martha Mitchell and Me ~ 
aud Mrs. Robert Piarh. os + 
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Here are some highlights: 

Mr. and Mrs. William Me- 
Cormick Blair Jr. co-hosted 
a party with New York phi- 
lanthropist Mary Lasker in 
the Blairs’ white-and-pale- 
green-Billy-Baldwin - decorat- 
ed Foxhall Road home. 

Waiters were passing hors 
@oeuvres that matched the 
decor: asparagus rolled sand- 
wiches; off-white mushrooms 
with cream cheese and green 
parsicy. 

As haute couture fashion 
designer Pauline Trigere en- 
tered the Blairs’ sunken liv- 
ing room, she tripped on 
the steps ana fell on a wailt- 
er who fell on the floor, 
crushing the 
gereep-and-white asparagus 
sandwiches into the white 
cut-out rug. 

“Oh my God,” screamed 
the New York designer as 
she went down. 

“Oh my God,” said the 
waiter as he scraped the as- 
paragus with his finger nails 
from the rug. 

“All I’ve got to say,” said 
Bill Blair, ever optimistic, 
‘Gg that the Farmer’s Alma- 
nae is wrong. It was sup- 
posed to rain tonight and it 
didn’t.” 

Guest of honor at the 
Blair party was Rose Ken- 
nedy. 

Some other guests were 
Mrs. Adlai Stevenson I, 
wile of the Illinois Democrat, 
jet setters Mr, and’ Mrs. 
Pierce Schlumberger, Duchess 


rd 


Peggy D’ Uzes, 
Carter, editor of the Ladies’: ’ 


CIA 


matching. 


“were 


ie * % 
rp) j age 


i 3 , 6 
Wn: Pa “a . Pa aff 


Chil wu of 


‘John Mack , 


Home ‘Journal, cosmetics ty-* 


coon Estee Lauder, fashion 
publicist . Eleanor 


West miorelind, 
The two top Republican 
women at last night’s gala 


kept embracing and embrac- ~ 


Lambert, 
sand chairman of.the doint 
Chie’s of Staff, Gen, WiJliam |. 
C. Westmoreland anid aS 2 


ing «nd embracing at a din-’ 


ner party given’ by former 
director John McCone 
Mrs. MeCone and for- 
Jrish Ambassador and 
Mrs. George Garrett at the 
City Tavern in Georgetown. 

Martha Mitchell, wife of 
the Attorney General, who 
has never hidden from pho- 
togriphers, kept grabbing 


dind- 
mer 


Mamie Eisenhower for {hele . 


benelit. 

Mrs. Eisenhower, 
whit2 crepe dress and white 
mink stole,: then  com- 
menied: : 

“When you've been in 
service for as long as I have 


been, you don’t get too emo- -. 


tionel] about anything,” said 
Mrs. Eisenhower about. the 
opening of the Kennedy 
Center. “I don’t mean to 
sound blase, but that’s. the 
way it is.” 

The David Fisenhowers 
among guests” at 
Mamie Eisenhower's table 
at the gala. 


foe . 
what you do.” 


ti & 


Both of the younger Fis-. 


3 Leia 
‘Julie’ 


‘Juhe, 


Gala a Orel LG teas Stes. 


and: guests were 
talking about the flap over 
s new teaching assign 
ment. Tm “annoyed,” said 
“Tr could have traded 
on my name and. taken a 


dob for “$20,000, but instead 
Sees ee 
“+ took one for about $6,000 


--J] think that’s about what 
Vii earn—that I was quali- 


‘fied: for.” 


~ “feck sorry for Julie,” 
‘said David. “But you get 
regardless of 


: The. 80 members of ‘the 


cose, 


LERCH OL TIARAS "nah ange nat 


Nixon after she is married ae 


to Edward Finch Cox. 
ee f 

Meanwhile, at a dinner” 
given by Smithsonian Secre- 
tary and Mrs. S. Dillon Ripy 
ley, 
Ohio) was doing his share 
of complaining. 

“T don’t like ta talk ioe 
much about the Kennedy. 
Center because I opposed 
it,” -said Rep. 


ber of the House Appropria.. 
tions Committee and a Jong- 
lime Sinithsonian trustec. 


By Tom Allen--The Washington Post 


Secretary of Housing and Urban Development 


George Romney and his wife, 
y 


Lenore, at the 


party at the home of Roger Stevens. 


Kennedy Center’s Special 
Advisory Committee on the 
Arts celebrated the fact 
they’ve raised more than $1 
million since last December, 
at the dinner party at the 
Georgetown home of Mr. 


-and Mrs. Roger L. Stevens, 


co-hosted by Mr. and Mrs. 


J. Willard Marriott. 


Stevens is Kennedy..Cen- 
ter board chairman and Mar- 
riott heads the Advisory 
Committee. ; 

The . Presidential. Box in 
the Eisenhower Theater, 
they sais, will take $350,000 
of that million ahd another 
$50,000 is earmarked for a 
box to be named for Tricia 


“It made me mad because ‘ 
they originally said if we" 
would just give them the* 
Jand that they wouldn't ‘ask: 
for any Federal money. I- 
feel that they didn’t level 
with us. I also opposed its” 


location. very time T. drive | 


under that overhang it 
makes me rad. ae 

‘T think instead of going. 
on to the gala I'll. go home. 
after the dinner,” py 


This coverage of thie Gala, 
aay: of ithe John I". Ken~ 
‘nedy Center was provided 
by staff writers Judith Mar 
tin, Sarah Booth -Conroy,. 
Margaret Crimmins, Sally 
Quinn and Dorothy McCardle.. 
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i THE TROUBLE with the 
{intelligence service of the 
(united States is that it has 
'no commander. This is the 
‘point perceived by Presi- 


“Frank Mankiewicz and Tom Braden | 


Intelligence Bos $s Is Neede 


‘dent Nixon during a recent 


{secret White House briefing 
- Fat which the President liter- 
ally ‘threw up his hands ina 


‘display of impatience at the 


yyast, expensive and compli- 
seated | bureaucracy 
thad been described.. 
The President had asked 
for the briefing because of 


‘intelligence failures. 
{ The first was at Sontay, in 


Army mounted a dangerous 
} operation to recover prison- 
ters who weren't there. 

Second was the failure to 
jlearn that the North Viet- 


tof Sihanoukville in Cam- 


“N 


which | 


(three. recent and irritating - 


army Vietnam, where the ‘ 


WASHINGTON POST 
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works—and why it some- 
times doesn’t work. What ‘he 
received was an accurate ac- 
count of confusion. : 
. The first point Mr. Nixon 


learned is that the $2 bil- 


lion-a-year intelligence ef- 


coordinated. Richard Helms, 
a careful objective analyst, 
commands CIA but not the 
Defense Department’s. intel-- 
‘ligence arm, which is 
headed by Lt. Gen. Donald 
V. Bennett. General Ben- 


nett, in turn, doesn’t really 
command his own forces be- 
eause he is often dealing 
with intelligence requests 


_.from officers who outrank - 


imamese were using the Port’. 


ibodia as a vast supply cen-- 


iter—a fact discovered only ° 


safter we barged into Cam- - 


‘bodia thinking the supply 
‘center was somewhere else, 
Third was the failure of 


ithe U.S. command_in South | 


;Vietnam to forecast the 


‘speed with which the North - 


Vietnamese could send rein- 
forcements into Laos, and 
the Army’s failure to esti- 


mate how many South Viet- ~ 


namese ground troops and 


lAmerican airmen would be . 


: needed to do the job. 


ALL THESE 
aa the President to ask - 

for .a clear explanation of-”’ 
-{how, our. ae intelligence, system.“ 


che Bide BN 


failures. ..- 


‘him and whose wishes. must 
be regarded as orders. 


Thus compromise fre- 


' quently substitutes for deci- . 


’ ston in determining Defense 
Department intelligence | 
priorities. Bennett must try j 


to satisfy an admiral who in- i; 


-sists that developments in! 
. submarine detection must: 
“come first, a general who is. 
- more interested in the thick-' 
ness of Soviet armor, and an 
Air Force man who insists: 
on priority for new develop-, 
‘ments in the Soviet SAM. | 
Helms must balance all this! 
with the importance of find-} 
ing out what the Russians 
are putting in their sas 
/ bases and why. 
Nobody is boss, Nomi-. 
-nally, Helms ‘is “coordina 
, tor” of the intelligence ef-; 
em. forfi) sbut. since, me most of the; 


money for 
comes through the Depart- 
ment of Defense, there isa 


natural inclination to tell . 
the coordinator how the 
money should be spent. . 


PRESIDENT NIXON 


fort t manded but /would like to bring Helms 
Oe een ve into the White House. That- 


‘is usually the first thought of 
the boss who wants a clear : 


. Picture of what he may have 


to deal with, and one man to 
“whom he can turn to get it. 
But if Helms makes this‘: 
A move, he will have to give,: 


. up running the Central In- 


‘telligence Agency, where he 
first made his mark as a 
master of spy networks and 
into which he has brought 
both order-,and a healthy 


.. sense of restraint. (It was 


: not Helms’: wish to involve 
the CIA in Laos.) . 
: With Helms.in the White. 


‘House, " the intelHgence ef-. - 
ysaforbicw would'soon’ be domi.’ 


intelligence 


101R000600110002-1 


Qee 


od 


nated by the Defense De- 
partment, On the basis of 
‘recent performance, this 
would be a disaster. Former 
CIA Director John McCone, 
“who was also asked to move. 
‘to the White House, argued, 
that he would become 
merely a go-between while. 
the agency he commanded 


withered into an anachro-: ‘ 
‘ nism, much as the State De~ 
_ partment has withered with’ 
. the advent of resident for-: 
gn affairs aides. 


2 


. One compromise open to - 
‘the President is to give Lt.'” 


Gen. Bennett another star, 
-thus putting him on an 
equal footing with those’ 
* who are asking him to make 
their priorities his own, But 
if this President—or any 
“ other—really wants a better 


” intelligence: system, he will © 


bbb spied have to put aout 
incharge. 2.7% «5 43 
Misch to's ©1971, Los Angeles Timea af 
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Nixon Revoried V/eighing Revamping ©: Intelligence 


pew, OT oie TS 


Ps a * . 
lcence provided thei somelance to. th ietnan C i ‘ 
eenty | UTTAT VU 2 lec ; anee to.the South Vietuamese! * oparee 

By BENJAMIN WELLES if) proviccd = tneil., Soe 2 Me Sout Hees rar tae 
cial ta tna News Vere TIMES White: House officials estimate ATmy's incursion into Laos Feo,| WELrvilcs 
WASHINGTON, May 10 _ithat at Jeast $500-million could), sis March 40. ee | ; — = _ ; 
President Nixon is said to be|be cut from the $5-billion spent, Their Estimates Were Better” | assistent'Secretety of Detease : 
considering a mojor reorgani- annually on national intelli-; “Hanoi threw 35,000 mei or has e2timated costs $3.9-billion : 
: a e oe four divisions against the yearl ‘ ’ : 
‘ a 


an of tha nation’s Foreign:SeHce. ; a 
Bice activities to iime| Mr. Nixon and Mr. Kissinger 17 GOO in ARVKS,” said one 
prove output ead cut costs. have said that while occasion+;¢ Lfed soucce, “They stripped 
-rhose familia with the planvally, intelligence of extremes ih-Viclnan of troops, gam- 
say that the options rangg usefulness —- such as fac ine jBi 3 that the United States) rn 
from creating @ new Cabinat-|credioly detailed - information wouldn't javade tue North -_ tend to wa ke very 80 
level department ‘of intelli-|O2 Soviet ond Chinase Conmu-land they were rignt, Their esti- ‘The Presicene 1 
gence to merely strengtiening nist missile development ob-pastes were better than ours.”| }gard fr. Helms 25 tie] i 
the now-imprecise authority ofiiained from spy satellites —-| The most crastic option open} {most competent professional ine 
inas been produced, the serv-jto Me. Nixon would be tha cre-| |telligence officer. Last month, wi 


ity but don’t ec vtrol the re- 
neces,” a Dei¢rse Dopatte 
jad, “you 

A | 


ichatd Melms, Director of Cen), : ; : Of 
a ae over the glo-!ice has frequently failed to ation of a new dopartment of} jinformants cisclose, Mr. Nixon 
bal. intelligence operations ojjforecast such sudden develop. inteligence to be headed by en, jwrove Mr, Hetras. congratulat- 
the Pentagon and other fed.j(ments as the riots that forced official of .Calunct rank, It! Jing the CDA. oa its recent aie * 
eralagencies. - fa political reshufile in Poland would combine the Centzal In- ral estimate of Soviet deteuse 
The reorganization plan has last December. - -- tellizence Agency with 15,000 Icapcbilities. reer 
recently be presented to Mr, Nixon 1s particularly dis-jcivilian. employes; the Defense ' “To provide control over tne 
Presiden Nixon. It’ covers yogi satisfied, his associates, say, by De partmaat!s COUG-CTACKING Ne huge intelligence system and” 
to 40 typewrithen pages and the cost gr ae or the Gov- tional Securiy _ Agency with} maaie it responsive to his needs,: 
was ‘prepyred _ prirnarily py ernment’s global intel gence op-j1C0,000 un ormed personnel Mr. Nixon is -likely, his staft 
James R. Schiesinzer, assistant erations ween compared with cnd tis Devense Intelligence associates say, to choose ona—- 
their results. In addition to the! Agency with 3,000. Ths C14.) or a combination of -— the: 


director of the Oitice of MAN-| co atral F atttes a a ear an asa itt ee 

agement and Budget, and Kee eee ce AGENC) SPENGS: about  $300-million) s:iddte options before hin that 

Sane: Grchy 0. tormier. Pare eee, Fee mae Aalee ote ; di “not require Ccngressiunal 

y a ‘valved in intelligence overseas.!Agercy Si-billion and the D1 app 4 - ie | 
ES 


tagon systems analyst now on 
the National Security Councill 
etait informants say the plan formed personnel in the De- The merit, some experts =f 

erevy from instructions Mr,|fense Depariment. ‘ would be to concentrate in one! Mr, Nixon will eventually be! 
Nixon gave his staff last au-l, The President was seriously department the collection of | Mr. 
ry irritated, aides say, by two re-jforeign intellizence now pet 
{ 
| 


At least 200,000 people are in-jrense Intelligence Agency $5C0- 


iy: the National security| 
volved, 150,000 of these uni-imillion. | 


tumn, to draft various reor- fees i. : g 
arg toeicant failures of the Pentagon's formed not only by the CEA - Wa. closer 


anizaticnal and cost-cuttingim. ; A reiiae 
Be . Defense Intelligence Agency, but. also by the Army, Navy,lito the White House, possibly 


studies. : — aa ‘ 
i 3 which numbers 3,009  andiand Air Force saparately)jinto the Nations acurity’ 
slaints Voiced De WVU Yai an €@ 5 jjitice the National Security 
Complaints Voices spends an estimated $300-mil-;cround the world, However, op-':Council staff, : v8 


f Both the President and Hen-jion yearly. One was faulty in-|position would be forthcoming | Officials conceda that under 

A. Kissinger, his assistant telligence prior to the ebortive.srom vested interests in the la reorganization Mr. Helms 

for nations! security affsirs,)prison-camp raid at Sontay, injatmed services and in Congress. sight relinquish to his deputy, 
ye frequently expressed dis-|North Vietnam, last November.|They say, therefore, that Mr. |Liout. Gen. Robert E. Cushman./ 

STAsdtisfaction over the erraticlThe other was failure to fore- Nivon is unlikely to adopt it. jof the Marine Corps, some of 
quality of the foreign intelli-lcast North Vietnamese resist-! At the other ead of the scale, jhis responsibility for the C.LA’s ; 

a a a I ~~intormants report, Mr. Nixon! {day-to-day collection , opera- 

lcould merely issue an ex. {tious and concentrate, instead, 


the Prosident. One possibility 
til envisaged under the reorgan- 
gence operations of such poweri ization would be the creation 
ful federal agencies as the by Mr. Helms of aa evaluation 
Pentagon, the State Depart- staff in the White House drawn 
ment, the Atomic Energy Com-, |irom the C.1A.’s Office of Cure 
Mission and the Federal Bureau’ |tent Intelligence and its Oifice 


of Investigation, : ah National eee. The 
bay ons ae atter prepares long - range 
Officers Meet Weekly studies in depth of potential 


‘ @hair principal intelligence: jtrouble spots. 
officers: meet weekly as mem- _Another would be the crea-: 
bers of the United States In- |tion by Mr. Nixon of a White’ 
telligence Board. Mr, Helms, as |fouse intelligence evaluations 
the President’s chief intelli- [staff made up of Mr. Helms, + 
gence adviser and head of the Gen2ral Cushman, Licut., Gen, 
CLA, presides, but his author: Donald V. Bennett, director of 
: ity is unclear, It derives from a the Defense Intelligence Agen- 
J letter written by President Ken- jcy, and Ray 5. Cline, director 
nedy in 1953 to John A. Mc- |of- the State Department's 
Cone, one of Mr. Helms,s predes Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
cessors, and has never been search. a ec ween 
updated. : 
- While Mr. Helms -has full 
aah over oe paee Ss 
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By WALUACE DEE 
Special Yo The Star 


¥leven years ago this week, 
‘ the credibility gap was born. 


Today it is a fact of life -- 
no thinking person can still be 
‘Vieve the United States Gov 
“ernment doesn’t lie. 


This turning point in the eth- 
-$es of American hislory began : 
ion May 2, 1960, when the infor 
_ mation office at Incivik ATR, 
r Adana, Turkey, issued a brief . 
[velease: A weather recon , 
i plane of the U-2 type had van-- 
i ished the day before On a rou- 
' tine flight over the Leke Van 
i area of Turkey. , 
The release added that a 
i gearch had been launched, 
and the radio contact with the 
pilot -~ identified only as a ci- 
Vilian employee of Lockheed 
Aircraft -- indicated he was 
‘having problems with his oxy- 
gen equipment. 


As a newsman working fi 
Gormany at the time, this cor-, 
respondent gave the release 
only curse’ altention, Having 
visited thie air base at Adana 
several times, T was aware. 
that U-2 “weather plancs’- 
were slationed there, So there 
was no reason for questioning 
the story. = 


No doubt the release was: 
read with considerably more 
Interest by the editors of 
‘Pravada and Isvestia. 


: eel 
_ A day of so later, the Air, 
i Force issued a second re- 


4 


Qo 


1 ie A cat 
{ay PLS TE ? 
Maa NY 
Pybus ia da yy 
he ny . . 
‘ae 
a 


was Jooking forward to the, 


May 15 summit conference he- 
iween President Wisenhower 
and Khrushchey in Paris. My 
assignment was to spend the 


‘week in Moscow covering the: 


reaction to the talks, and my 
visa was approved without hes- 


Station. 


Then came the bomb: 


“Speaking to the Supreme So- 


viet in Moscow on May 5, 
Khrushchev suddenly departed 


_ed from his rouline report and 


thundered “Comrade Depu- 
ties! Upon the instructions of 
he Soviet governracent, T must 


-partiment spokesman, stated, 
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Maan oh 


: 


So agmenaesne tenet TT 


Lincoln White, the State Ne- 


_“Thore wes absolutely no Ge 


‘ibarate attempt to violate 


“Soviet air space, and there 
never has been.” 


: Yhe statement was duly 
ipublishked in the American 
ipress, along with Jrafc state- 
‘ments from certalu congress- 
‘men castigating the Soviets 
‘for shooting down an unarmed 
‘plane. 


One British journalist called 
a top Staie Depatiraent offi 
cial for an off-the-record slate- 
ment and was told “Utlerly 


made an “information-gather- 
ine” flight over Russia, but 
“there was no aullorization 


for any such {hent.” 


Again the press accopted 
the word of the government, 
although it was now obvious 
that someone had sent Powers 
aloft, quite Willing if he were 
downed (after he had demo- 
lished the plane and killed 
himself with “his poison 
needle) to let America believe’ 
that Moscow was the real ag- 
gressor. 


“James Reston of the New 
York Thnes noted, “As ta who 


report to you on AggressiNC fantastic! Take one technical might have authorized the 
actions against the Soviet point alone: the single-engine flight, officiels refused to com- 


. Union jathe past few weooks U-2 has a range of only 2,509 ment. If this particular flight 


on the part of the United jnites —~ not 4,000 as Khrush- of the U-2 was not authorized, 


States of Aintrica. 


‘What were these ageres- | 


sive actions? ‘The United 
States of America has been 
sending aircraft that have 
been crossinys our state fron- 
tiers and intruding into the 
airspace of the Soviet Union 
... Therefore we must act -- 
shoot down the plancs! This 
assignmiont was fulfilled ---"the 
plane was shot down!” 


(Stormy,  prosonged = ap- 
plalse. Shouts “Correct!” and 
“Shaine to the Aggressar!?’) 


‘chov’s fantastic tale implies.” 

énd the Slate Department 
oven went so far as to send 
tho Russians a formal note of 
protest and inqniry regarding 
the fate of the pilot -~ the pilot 
presumed dead. 

Thon on May 7, Khrushchov 
dropped the other shoe. 


Addressing the Supreme So- 


viel again, Khrushchev_ ex- 


plained, “I did not say the pi- 
jot was alive ‘and jn good 
health, and that we have parts 
‘of the plane. We did so delib- 


va ny ay ray 
ce ws es bere Bie exately, because had we told 
across the news Wires 0. Te everything at once, the Amcri- porty was quoted as saying 


orld. in Washington & NAS : 
world, in Washington a NASA G.1 ould have invented ane “in” his 


spokesman conceded that the 
ynissing U-% might have 
strayed across the Soviet. bor- 


» dex while the pilot --- listed as 


}rancis Gary Powers -- was 
unconscious. 


Jease: Because of the circum- / 


. stances surrounding the dis-. 
appearance of the plane, 
“NASA was gcounding all U-2 
nircraft to check the oxygen 
equipment. . , 


—Surnmit In Paris 


“the political horizon. Hycryone 


An Accident 


g 
On May 4, the State Deparl- 
-rment reported, “An unarmed 
;U-2 weather reconnaissance 
‘craft of the Naticnal Acronau- 
tics and Space Administratioa 
FOV 


yy acciaen 


i; 


other version.” 
Sharing In A Lis. 


men discovered, to their hor- 
‘ror and indignation, that they 
‘had becu participating in a Tre. 
They had believed what they 
had been told, and so, presur- 
ably, had President Fiscn- 
hower, . 
Secretary of State Christian 
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A 
‘ But there was no cloud \pP yontier 


was Dlame vas adm 
ted the U-2 had probably 


It was only then, the news- 


‘here, it covld only be assuined 
that someone in the chain of 
‘command jn the Middle Hast 
or Europe had given the or- 
der.” i 


Behind the scenes, CIA chief if 


Allen Dulles met Wil’ Presis 
dent Visenhower and offered 
{o resign on May 9 to save thes, 
government further enbar®, 
rassment. ; ee 


Khrushchev had Jef Presi- 
dent Miscnhower .an openins 


by indicating the deed may. 


have been done without the 
.President’s knowledge, and 
;Press Secretary Janes Mag. 


eponion” he didn’t 
think Prosident Tisenhowcr, 
had been aware of the mis- 


; sion. 


; Px = 

Hopeless Stiuation 
But the situation was, hope: 
less. On May 11 President Wis- 
cnhower adimified that he had 
personally 
flights becase espionage was 
‘a distasteful but vital neces- 
sity.” . 4 
600416 gsqambles, 


v 
both Herter and Vice Presi- 


approve the: 
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the traditiona 
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he puiled a real coup and & 
Helrne to deliver his first public speech, 
He ‘oduced Sen. Henry (Scoop) 
who, in my book, is one of 
dedicated public servants 
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ae agreement to limit arms 
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rams their part.” 
Rare Speech Discloses| China Held Polis: State 


é 


' Some Russtans Atded’ 


U.S. in Cuban Crisis 


At a time when Se visit of 
an American table tennis team, 
to ea Chinz 52s gener- 


an told his arZsc: 
“some of our mos important 
intelligence targets <2 in totali- 
tarian countries woera coilec- 
| tion is impeded by i: security 


By RICHARD EALLORAN Sans Chtin Ci 


Special bie ae York Times Mr. Helms’s rar2 
WASHINGTON, April 14° _ eben today was? 
The Director of Central Intelli- Newbold Noyes, 
gence, Richard Helms, vigorous- Be rinston Star 2x ae 
ly defended his agency today of the society of eLHors. When 
as necessary to the survival Mr. Helms said he could speak 


Sai ee 
Excerpts from Helms address 
will be found on Page 30. 


only with the appraval of the 
of a democratic society and nite House, Mees aracs 
asked the nation to “take it on! to Herbert G. Kleia ihe Presi- 
faith that we too are honorable. dent’s director of cenucunica- 


i tions. 


“men devoted to her service.” 
Mr. Klein said isdey that 


Mr. Helms asserted, in his) President Nion Woks 
first public address since be-| eee 
2 : proved Mr, Helms’s2 
coming head of the Central In-j pa said the Adsxinis 
telligence Agency in 1966, that) thought it a good wim2 far the 
“we propose to adapt intalli-j American public w Have Mr. 
gence work to American so-| Helms expiain the role of the 


A tna waren? C.LA., since the z 
Vv . ; ’ 
ciety, not vice versa not undar the kind 


He spoke with the specific! haq beon directed torard it in 
approval. of President Nixon) the pase. 
before a luncheon meeting of Mr. Helis noted in Bis ad- 
the American Society of News-| dress that in Britais ar 
paper Editors. | European demoeraci2 "it 
In a footnote to ‘hist M would be unheard of for the 
a footnote to history, wit.) head of intelligence services to 


Helms revealed that American! talk to a nongovernmental 
intelligence in the 1962 Cuban group as I am taizing to you 
missile crisis was aided by “a today.” 
number of well-placed and 
. courageous Russians.” ; 
He told reporters later that, im response to an is ¢ 
he was alluding not only to Col.| later that Allen Duis, the Di- 
Oleg V. Penkovsiy, who was rector of Central Toteuigence 


identified previously, but also fio ee 2 cies ee 
to -others who provided in-| he could not recall 2n instance 
‘formation on Soviet missile sys-} in which Mr, Dulfes’s succes- 
tems. When asked for their] Sors, Jonn A. McCoz2 and Adm., 
names, Mr. Helms laughed. aa a Raborn,_dstivered 
Colanel-Penkoveky was <S6- public addresses. een Me. 
Helms’s speech wax probably 
viet intelligence officer secretly the first from ar ineiligance 
working for the Americans in| director in 10 years. 
1961 and 1962. He was detect- 
ed in October, 1962, and ex- Utation as a, Skilied , Senin 
ecuted a May, 1963. The pub- citont ane owes ey ot 
fication of his alleged memoirs criticism which os 
in the West in 1965 aroused. need and the pres 
considerable controversy over democratic sociaty 
-their authenticity. 
“Mr. Helms asserted today’ 
that United States intelligence 


would have “a major and vital anoth er matter wit 


approved St HGSise Hat GORA3s SCA RB HO OdGOIR 


Noting that the Soviet ae engaged in inteiegence, say; 


a _| things that are ei 
_ had Tej ected proposals : for in. or just >izin silly.” 


Dulles Talks Rezalle 
A spokesman fer the C.LA., 


1 Rave 


“tt is difficult for me to 


agree with this view.” ne said, 


the Soviets are ling up toy 


Yy, said. 


Central Intellig ene Agzacy. | 


No Domestic Functions 


Mr. Helms emphasized that! 
; the agency had no comestic se-, 
curity functions and had never, 
sought any. 
“In short,” he said, “we do 
1 not target on American citi- 
*zens,’ 

The agency was discovered! 
in 1967 to have financed sev:: 
eral international activities of; 
the National Student Associa-! 
tion and to have given subsid-: 
ies to unions, foundations and. 

| publications. . 

More recently, the agency 
was implicated in the Govern- 
ment’s surveillance of political 
dissidents in the- United States 
by the testimony of former mil- | 
itary intelligence agents giv- 
en before a Senate subcommit- 
tee. 

| Mr. Helms asserted that th; 
| agency had no stake in policy 
debates. 

Must Not Take Sides’ 


H “We can. not and must not 
take sides,” he said. “When 
there is debate over alternative 

policy options in the National 

Security Council. to which he) 
is an adviser, “I do not and! 
must not line up with either 
side.” 

If he seenmiinbaded one solu- 
tion to a problem, those recom- 
mending another would suspect 
“that the intel! igence presenta- 
tion has been stacked to suo-; 
port my position, aS the credi-, 
bility of C.LA. goas out the 
window,” he sald. ! 

Mr. Helms, after asking that) 
the nation believe that the agen: 
cv's onerations were compatible} 
with democratic principles, said: 
“I can assure vou that whet [| 
have asked you to take on faith, 
the elected officials of the Un- 
ited States Government watch} 
over extensively, intensively, 
and continuously.” 7 

He said the National Security 
Council, the President's Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board, ae 5 


‘Office of Management and Bud.’ 
iget and four committees of ‘ 
‘Congress regularly reviewed the 
agency’s operations, plans and 
organization. 


—— ii SSS ae 


i 


Mr. Helms, who has a rep- 


“but I respact it t is ot 


a ee 
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Social to Tat New Yor's Times 


WASHINGTON, April 1+— 
In early 1969, Secretary of 
Defense Melvin R. Laird told 


3fA Ft 
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- 


- the Senate Foreign Relations - 


Committee the Soviet Union 
was “going for a first-strike 
capability” in building new 
intercontinental missiles. At 
about the same time, the 
committee heard Richard Mec- 
Garrah Helms, Di- 

Man Tector of Central 

ee Intelligence, give 
inthe 4 professional es- 
News timate that the 
Soviet Union was 
concentrating on defensive’ 
missiles. Later, on June 23, 
shortly before the Senate he- 
gan a debate on an antioaliis- 
‘tic-miisile systam, both men 
appeared at the same closed 
session of the committee to 
resolve the apparent differ- 


_ ence. 


. 


According to reports from 
some of those who attended 
the session, Mr, Laird retreat- 
ed partly from his original 
position, while Mr. Heims de- 
ferred to the Administration's 
view without changing his 
earlier testimony. : 


Respected Figure 

This ability to keep intact 
his reputation as a speaker 
of facts, while avoiding the 
political fights that emerge 
around them, makes the 58- 
‘year-old, tall and dark Mr. 
Helms one of the most re- 
“spected men in Washington. 

“Helms is great with Con- 
gress,” a Senate staff offi- 
cial said recently. ‘He ad- 
mits when he doesn’t know 
something. He never lies.” 

- Prasident Nixon went out 
of his way last May in a 
television news conference to 
emphasize that “Director 
Helms” played a key role in 
the Administration as one of 
his advisers. 

And today, many members 
‘of the American Societ of 
Newspaper Editors appeared 
‘to consider it a greater coup 
‘that Mr. Helms gave at their 
convention his first public 
‘speech since becoming intel- 
ligence director in 1966 than 
that Mr. Nixon is scheduled 


to address the meeting later 


this week. oe, 
Reared in Jersey 


¢ Mr. Helms was born March 
.30, 1913, in St. David's, Pa., 
and reared in South Orange, 
.N.J. He spent two high school 
years in Switzerland and 


Germany, learning’ French 


Approved Fer Réléagé 20057 F178 
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He graduated from Williams 
‘College in 1935 with an out- 


ie ee 


Kappa, class president. schto 
newspaper editor and year- 
book editor. His classmates 
voted him “most likely to 
succesd,” “most respected,” 
“the one who had done the 
most for Williams” and “‘class 


. politician.” 


He went to Europe as a 


cub reporter with United | 


Press aad soon made a name 


for himself by getting an ex- 
clusive interview with Hitler. 
Financial and personal 
problems cut short his carser 
as a foreign correspondent, 
however, and he returned to 
the United States in 1937 as 
national advertising manager 
of The Indianapolis Times. 


Wer a Turning Point 


World War JI was a turn- |! 


ing point for Mr. Hein3. He 
was assigned to the Office of 
trategic Services because of 
his linguistic and other tal- 
ents and has done nothing 
but intelligence warkx since. 
After the war, he began tu 
move up the ranks of the 
newly created Centra! Tatel- 
ligence Agency. Associates 
say it was his capacity for 


work, his patiance, his knowl. . 


edge and understanding of 
government and his “prates- 
sionalism” — traits they say 


they still admire in him—that . 


brought hint quickly to a top 
position in the agency in the 
early nineteen-fitties. 

He stayed near the top for 
nearly 13 years under such 
men as Allen Dulles, Richard 
M. Bissell, John A. McCone 
and Vice Adm, William F. 
Raborna, 

Then, in 1956, President 
Johnson named Richard 
Helms—he prefers his middie 
name not be used—as THrec- 
tor of Central Intelligzace. 
Besides the role of senior in- 
telligence adviser to the Pres- 
ident and Congress, the job 
entails béing chairman -cf the 
United States Intelizence 
Board and head of the CLA, 

Mr. Helms was married 
several years azo to Cynthia 
McKelvie, 47. It is the second 


marriage for both. Mfr. Helms | 


has a son, Dennis, who is a 
Washington lawyer, and Mrs. 
Helms has four children by 
her previous marriag2. 

The Helnises are frequent- 
ly seen on the Washington 
social scene, at small em- 
bassy dinners and on the 
tennis courts. . 

Mrs. Helms once told a re- 
porter that she and her hus- 


band liked to relax by read- | 
OHRDPS40998TREG06001 10002-1 


for entertainment. ; 
“They often are a bit far 

out, aten’t they,” she said 
o.e eT Ah. ee 
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By Jack Anier son 
The plot to kill Cuban dic- 
lista Fidel Castro, hidden for 


migra, 


10 years from the public, raises: 


some ugly questions that high 
Lena would rather keep 
[buried deep inside the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

J. Hos the CTA tried to as- 
sassinate any other leaders? 
John ? 
CIA. during the six attempts 
to knock off Castro, dented 
emphatically that the CrA has; 
tried to KML anyone. Bul ex 
Sen. George Smathers, one of 
John -}. Wenmredy’s closest 
friends, told us the late Presi- 
dent suspected that the CIA 
had arranged the shootings of 

.|ihe Dominican’ Re spublic’s Ra- 
feel 1 Trujillo in 1961 and South: 


Vietnam’s Ngo Dinh Diem in: 
1963. 
2. Did President KReunedy; 


ee sanction the plot 

gainst Castro? The prepsra- 
nlibae to assassinate the Cu- 
ban, dictator bezan during the 
last months of the Fisenhower 
jadministration. as part of the 
Bay of Pigs scheme, <All six; 
attémpis, however, were made, 
during 1961-63 when Me. Ken- 
jnedy occupied the White 
House. Smathers told us he 
once spoke fo the late Presi- 
jdent about assassinaling Cas- 
ttro. Mr, Kennedy merely). 
lrolled back his eyes, recalled 
iSmathers 
yidea was too wild to discuss. 
‘Subsequeitly, Mr. Kennedy 
fold Smathers of his suspicion 
‘that the CTA may have been 
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3 ineHistant Ge, 


MeCone, who headed the! 


,-as if to indicate the! 


jlearned that the ass 
‘Harvey Oswald, had been aC. Trujitio, Diem or anyone else. 
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behind the Trujillo and Piernlraent and had traveled to! 
assassinations.  - Mexico to visit the Cuban 
3. Did the Jate Robert Ken-|Hmbassy a few weeks before 
nedy know about the assassina-| the dreadful day in Dallas, 
tion attempts? Aficr the Bay/Could Bob Kennedy have 
of Pigs fiasco, President Ken- ae placued pi oe hee 
. reepe tae ,|[thoug 18, 1e A plo 
neds hay to. ares ne which he must at least have 
would like “lo splinter the CIAl condoned, put into motion 
in a thotisand pieces and scat-|forces that may have brought 
ter it to the winds.” Me putivpout his brother’s martyr- 
this’ brother, Robert, in chargay dom? 
of the CIA with iuslructioas); ‘The last surviving brother, 
‘to shake it up. The CTA made Sen. Ted Kennedy (D-Xiass), 
ifive attempts on Castro's life cou ld give’us no insight. His 
after the Bay of Pigs while roti vers had never spoken to; 
Robert Kennedy was. ridingjhin) about any assassination 
‘herd on the agency. attempts against Castro, hej 
4. Could the plot againstisaid, He was aware, he volun- 
Castro have backfired against tecred, only that Son. Smath- 
(President Kennedy? The late jers had talked to the late 
‘President yas raurdered nine, President about climinating 
‘months after the last assassi-! Castro. 
nation team was caught on a; Sinathers told us that Presi- 


1 


Javana rooftop with high: |dent Kennedy seemed “horri- 
powered rifles. Presumably, ified? at the idea of political 


ithey were subjected to fiend- ‘assassinations, “I remember 
ish tortures until they told ali:him saying,” recalled Smath-| 
‘they knew. None of the assas-lers, “that the CYA freques itly| 
sination teams, however, had did things he didn’t know 
‘direct knowledge of the CIAjabout, and he’ was unhappy 
involvement.- The CJA insti-;about it. He complained that 
fetors had represenicd them-jthe CIA.was almost autono- 
selves as oilmen seeking re-} mous, 
venge against Castro for his, “He told me he believed the, 
seizure of oil holdings. CIA had arranged to have 
. ‘|Dicein and Trujillo bumped off. 
PLOY BACKIIRE? He was pretty well shocked 
Former associates recalliaboutl that. He thoxght it was | 
that Robert Kennedy, deep-;a stupid thing to dv, and he 
i despondent, went into senile anied to ¢ onirol of what 
eclusion after his brother’s:the ClA wes doing’ 
Secesanation: Could he have; Bub AleCorte, disagreeing 
jbecn tormented by nore than vigoro :d ous that “no 
inatuval grief? We certainly ;plot wa unorized or iraple-|! 
sin, Leeimenicd” to assassinale Castro, 


{ 


tee 


of ter 


itive in Ane pro-Castro move: “During th ose days 
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‘sion, there wes a wide epee: 
trum of plans ranging from 
lone extreme fo enotner,” 
MeCone admitied. 
this subject (assassina 
tro) was brought up--and it: 


diately on two gravis, Titst, 
it would not be -condoned by 
anybody. Second, it wouldn't 
have achieved any ything, 2 
There was elso talk ja 4 
places, MeConeé acknowled 
lof supporting a coup to cust 
{Diem. The former CIA di- 
jreetor said he had ergued 
lagainst this at a secret session 
with both Kennedy broths. 
He had contended that there 
was no one strong enough to 
take Diem’s ptace and tost_a 
coup, therefore, would belie 
“political upheaval,” : 
| *T told the President and 
(Robby together,” reesiled Me- 
Cone, “that if I] were running 
a baseball tgam and hed only 
tone pitcher, 1 wou 1d. take 
lhim out of the garne.” ie 
| The November, 1963, coup 
caught the United Siates con 
pletely by surprise, he said. 
While the ploiters were mov- 
ing’ on the palace, he said, 
then-Alnbassador Henry Cabot 
pee was visiting 
Adin. Ulysses Sharp, (han our 
\Pacifie commander, had also 
been present, jefe 
carly to go to the afrpore 
MeCone — said 
Diem escaped i 
ne] but wes ¢ 
;Cholon and 
lwagon,” 
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ms By Fucks Z nderss 7 


/* Yocked in the darkest re- 

ah cesses of the Central IntcHt 

gence Agency is the story of 

six assassination attempts 
against Cuba's Fidel Castro, 

For 10 years, only a fev key 
people Weve duran the torre, 
ble seeret. They have sworn 
never to telk, Yet we lave 
learned the details from 
sources Whose credentials are 

‘, Ibeyoud question, 

We spoke to John MeCona, 
who headed the CJA st the 
time of the assncsination ate 
tetimts. He acknowledged the 
idea had been dizeussed inside 
the CIA but insisted it had 


been “xejected imrnedi- 
ately.” He vigcrously denile 


that the CYA hed ever protic! 
‘pated in any plot on Castro’s 
life. Asked whether the at: 
tempts could have been made 
with his eS he aes 
plied: “wt could not have hap- 
pened.” 

+ We have complete confi 
dence, however, in our 


a igourees. 

‘The plat to k nock off Cestro 
begaul as part of the Bay of 
Pigs operation. The Intent was 
to eliminate the Cuban dicta- 


af 


ava 


DES 


‘ttor before the motley lived: 


ers Jandcd on the Island. ‘Their 
errivel was expected to touch 
off # general uprising, whieh 
the Cortmuntst rallitia would 
have had more trouble ee 
down witheut the charisres 
Cersivo to Jend then. 

After the first attempt 
failed, five more aesassination 
teams were sent to Cuba. The 
last team reportedly made it 
to # rgoftop within shooting 
Cistuuce of Castro before they 
were apprehended, his hap- 
pened eround the last of Feb- 
ruary or first of Blarch, 1693, 

Nine months later, Presl- 
dent Kennedy was oe red 


didown in Dallas by Lee Harvey 


Oswald, @ fanatic who pre 
viously had ggliated for Cas 
tra in New Orleans end hed 
elmade a iysterioug fvip to ie 
Cubs Pmbaessy in Mexico 
City. 

Among thoze privy tu the 
CIA conspiracy, there is still a 
nagging suspiclon——unsup- 
ported by tho Warren Com- 
mission’s findings---that Cas- 
tro became aware of the US. 
plot upon his Hfe and soine- 
how recruited Oswald to retal- 


fe ran 


jate against President Ken- 
nedy. a 
‘'o get up the Castio assassi- 
nation, the CYA enlisted Noh 
ert Maheu, a former FB 
easent with shadowy contacts, 
who bad handled other under- 
cover assignments for the CIA 
out of bis Washington public 
relations - office. He later 
moved to Tuas Vegus to head 
up biliouaire Wowsrd Hughes’ 
Nevada operations. 

Maheu recruited John Ro- 
selli, a suggedly “handsome 
gambler with contacts In both 
the American and Cuban un 
derworlds, to arrange the as- 
sassination. The dapper, hawk 
eeed Roselli, formerly mar: 


ried to movie actress June 
Lang, was a power in the 


movie indusity wntil his con- 
viction with racketeer Willie 
Bioff in a million-dollar Holly- 
wood Jehor shakedown, The 
CIA assigned two of its most 
trusted operatives, Williasg 
Harvey and James Gig Jim 
O'Connell, 
murder mission.’ Using. phony 
names, they eccompanied Ro- 
selli on trips to Miami to line 
up the assassination teams. 
The full story reads like the 
scripL of a James Bond movie, 


’ 
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to the hush-hush! 


4 
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ial LO Ch I if i 


aaialete with s 
glittering Mi 
and midnight powerboat 
dashes to secret landing spots 
on the Cuban cozst. Once, Ro- 


selli’s 
under him, 


seciel trysts at 


For the first try 4 the CIA 
furnished Roselli with special 


poison capsules 
Castro’s food. The poison was 
supposed to tuke three devs to 
act. By the time Castro died, 
his system would turcw off ell 
traces of the poison, so he 
vould eppe 
of a natural if mysterio 
ment, 

Roselli arranged 
Cuban, related 10 one of Cas- 
tro’s chefs, to plant the deadly 

pellets in the dictator's food. 
On March 18, 1981, Reselli de- 
livered ae capstiles to lus con- 
tact at Misrni Beach’s glemor- 
1s porate au Hotel, 

A couple of weeks Inter, ust 
about the right tlins for the 
plot to have been ce wried out, 
a report out of Havana said 
Castro wes Wik 
covered before the Gay of Pigs 
invasion on April 17/, 1961. 

Four more attempts 
made on Castro's life, 

© 1971, Bell-McClure Syndicate, Inc. 
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‘Men of Intelligence me KENNETH STRONG 
Cassell 50s 
I worked closcly with! Kenneth Strong in the 
Anglo-Americar Intelligence . community 
during the 1950s, and it was clear that he 
and one other man’ were our most profes~ 
sional and dedicated Intelligence officers, 
“This book refiects Strong’s character and 
modus operandi: much common sense, a 
constant preoccupation with the proper func- 
tioning of the Intelligence machine, insistence 
on as objective and cool assessment of the 
available information as is humanly possible. 
_ He had the singular distinction, for a limey, 
both of being Eisenhower's wartime Chief of 


intelligence and of being invited to join the 
newly formed Central Intelligence Agency 


as a senior member a few years later, which 
‘he declined. The 
ALS -is a striking 


photograph opposite page 
testimony: there is the 


_ single British lamb amongst all the lions of . 


the US'Intelligence Board, Jt is not surpris- _ 
ing, though it will alarm some people, that 
he advocates a CIA type organisation for 
‘Britain. He, and cerily enough Kim Philby, 
-did-much to help CIA sct itself up, 

Strong ‘defines with charity what Intellig- 
ence is and is niet. It comprises ‘the collection 
of information, its collation and evaluation, 
and the communication of the end-product to 
‘the appropriate user at the right time’. It 
cannot be expected.to foretell the timing of - 
actions by the other side when they have not 
made up their own minds. He allocates one 
short chapter to spies, and comments baldly: 
‘I have always had doubts about the useful« 
ness of secret services and secret agents.’ 
So much-for J. Bond. He estimates that per- 
haps 5 per cent of an Intelligence agency's 
information comes from agents’ reports, 
.some 30 per cent from those of service 
‘attachés and diplomats, and most of the rest 
from published material. Quantitatively of 
course he is right. But personally I think he 
underestimates the importance of people like 
Philby and Blake, whom he waves aside in 
a‘few words and who are denied admittance 
to the index. The Soviet Goverament does 
not award one of its highest decorations to 
such people for no reason. Nor docs the 
Lord Chief Justice of England make a habit 
of judging that one man has ‘rendered most 


of Britain’s efforts completely useless’, as ho 
‘did‘of Blake, 


Strong’s first, four chapters deal with vari-. 


ous Intelligence chiefs in Germany, France 


gens Britain from 1914 to, 1945, and their: 
Varying influence on operations and policy, 


” A recurrent theme fs the Intelligence’ officer's 
dilemma; 


are known 


he should by rights take a hand in, 


Tne PE STATE 
5 gO 


policy so that he may know for what purpo+ 
scs he is supplying Intelligence; yet he must 


+ scrupulously avoid, providing only such In« 


te‘hgence es will please the policy makers, of 


_ indeed fit in with ideas of bis own. Under 


Yitler, for instance, the plans for Overlord 
which Cicero, had purloined in our embassy 
vn Ankara went for nothing because they 
did not fit in-with some preconceived Intel: 
Hsence views in Berlin. Strong plays down 
the CIA's policy-making role; but in practice 


it is very powerful and its head has a pers oe 


manent scat in the- president’ s inner cabinet, 
Jo the fist of its operations which he quotes, 
such as the overihrow of hostile govern- 
meats in Iran and Guatemala, I have little 
doubt that we can now add Cambodia. 

Cor myself the heart of the matter is In the | 
Jast three chapters. Strong rightly emphasiscs 
the point that the Intelligence set-up in 
Britain could. only profit from Jess secrecy 
over the wide area’ of its activities whero? 
secrecy Is convenient but not essential, Those 
quaint old instruments the Official Secrets 
Acts ensure amongst other things that, while 
‘the names of the senior members of the SES 
to our allies and potential 
enemies, the great British public is kept in 
ignorance. The US have never seen the need 
‘for similar gagging. We is not altogether 
exempt himself: neither the Secret Intelli- 
gence Service (MIG) nor the Security Services 
(MIS) are so much as mentioned; nor aro 
the nanaes of any of their chicfs, past or pre=_ 


sent, On the other hand there is mucht about i 
\ 


the great men of the CIA, such as Allen 
Dulles and Jolin McCone. While, Strong’s 
admiretion of the CIA is well justified, I 
believe he underrates the KGB. On the inva« 
sion of Czechoslovakia, for instance, I do™ 
not agree that they miscalculated world ree’ 
actions: the important point surcly was that 
the US government had intimated that they 
would Iet it pass, and so would their allies. 

Strong ends with all kinds of constructive 
and stiraulating suggestions. The chief of 
the centralised British Intelligence. agency 
which he proposes would have to cover poli- 


“tics, economics, military affairs, science, tech- 


nology ete as a connected whole; he would 
have personal access to the prime minister, 
and say his say in policy making. In Britain's 


situation commercial Intelligence. is of 
importance, and the staffs of embassies 


should be strengthened in this area. A’part 
from this he has little to say about the con- 
nection betwen diplomacy and Intelligence, 
We considers that computers will play ‘an 
increasing part in storing and sifting informas 
tion; the CIA already use them extensively. 
He refers only glancingly to the developing 


AR, 
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for while Britain can afford those bugged: 
olives in the dry martiais, the hundreds of 


tons of Barowale circling 
our capacily. . 

“The style is readable throaghout, geners 
ally matter-of-fact -but with eparklcs of a 
nice dry wit. Let us hope fo; more of the. 
same; for if the author is, incredibly, 70 
‘years old, he most one ig 2 SPAT 
_ ctrong, : 


aloft are bey ond 


/ 
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ae. Jad vod 


a ne rte ete tt 


AW orried Look At The CLA, 


De 


Frank A Ca lis g . “al ea, ‘Well, in addition to all the informatio 
as : oe ; of ah : a ate ile o which OSS was getting on Latin Americ 
gence speciaust Of aimiost thirly years | he had access to the cables which the OS§ 
standing. He is Editor and Publisher of | wes setting in from its agents abroa 
the fortnightly newsletter, The Herald Of es F sete 
Freed } fib ted hi worldwide information of various sorts 
anni aia ate hoevor Ge RO 
aie ewe “Hid wiles rR bs ar “the State Department whereby he als¢ 
Kenned ep ne ; Se ‘ ae *' could sce State Department cables o 
sae! fae aliieemenpe ann age t ‘© | vital issues.”. Halperin was Chief of th 
Untouchables, and other books of inter-: 95 Latin American. Division at th 
f ¥ : iy “ f ; ie ed ae : ; : 
Me ne chee ae ah Ree 1 time when, as Miss Bentley has sworn, hi 
IE: ,#eclures wag one of her contacts in a Sovig 
widely, and. never fears controversy. He - espionage ring ee: 
lives in New Jersey, is an active Cath- Carl Aldo Marzani eine Chief of th 
olic layman, and father of seven Sous. | Raitorial Section of the O.S.S. Marzar 
near : “~~ | has been several. times identified unde 
, a Central Intelligence Agency Was | gai as a member of the Communi 
fj established in 1947 after its wartime Party. Using the most highly elacsitic 
Event OTe . 2 ‘ . 2 
ee abe Office Rai oe information, he supervised the making | 
ae (0.8.S.), was expose as thoroushly | charts on technical reports for higher ech 
infiltrated by the Conmmunists. Let Us | ions of the Army, the Navy, the Joi 
examine some of that O.S.S. personnel. | Ghiets of Staff and the 0.8 S: Conn 
In 1948, former Communist spy Eliza-- Ramsaianads policy decisions and wa: 
beth Bentley appeared as a witness before liaison officer between the Deputy Chi 
the House Committee on Un-American | o¢ starr of the Army and the Office ¢ 
Activities: On Page 529 of the formal the Undersecretary of War 
report of those Hearings is the record of When questioned Bates a Caneee 
4 , a ; 5 : aban =) 
Miss Bentley = testimony about intelli. sional Committee, Irving Fajans of O.S.5 
gence she received from Comrades inside | took the Fifth Amendment rather th 
OSS: wile she Was operalins asa Souct admit to his Communist Party memb 
courier: ; : : 


eer Lae _ 


4s ship and long history of activities 
ey ‘ shal ficts. Comrade Faj 
All types of information were | behalf of the Sov & ; es 
1 ae . A was a key O.S.S. operative despite 
given, highly secret information on | fice shat hie was knowa sahhave bee 
what the OSS was. doing, such as, | : aie 
ie . member of the Communist Party and 
Jor-exainple, that they were Wye ‘ have served in the Communists’ Abrah 
to make secret negotiations with : 


ies : incoln Brigade in Spain during the ye 
governments in the Balkan bloc in - ate I ena 


. ; mad 1937-1938. 
case the war ended, that they were | Robert Talbott Miller III was anotl 
parachuting people into Hungary, 


: J Sovie ier Elizabeth Be 
that they were sending OSS people ener x . pee peer : 
-into Turkey, to_operate in the ant len ae SE OES 


; State Department, he was Assistant CI 
Balkans, and soon, Ae fecha: in the Division of Research. On a trip 
General Donovan [head of OSS. Moscow, Comrade Miller married a me 
was: interested in having an ex- ber of the staff of the Moscow News. 
change between the NKVD [the Leonard E. Mins, a writer who h 
Soviet secret police] and the OSS. worked for the International Union 
Eee ; ‘Revolutionary Writers in Moscow a 
- That’s right, O.S.S. and the NE.V.D. | written for New Masses, was also on 1 


were working very close indeed, ; staff of the top secret O.S.S. Comr 
When asked what kind of information Mins took the Fifth Amendment rat] 
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Halperin gave her to be forwarded to if ship in the Communist Party, He refu: 

Soviet Union, Miss Bentley testified: | 4, deny that he was.a Soviet agent ever. - 


Gliese eS ee eS 


i : 
wees att nia ae 


Lawrence E Deutsch, left, Mrs Judith Navia ond John A. McCons 
dato supper.ball.given by The Music Center Opera Assn. 
: : é Nimes phote by Judd Gunderson 


HGMORING THE PATRONS 
were among 400 opera patrons honorc 
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De you still believe that it 
was possible ‘to turn 
Hitler’s troops out of the re- 
occupied Khincland, in 1936? 
If so Gen, Sir’ Kenneth 
Strong’s chapter on French 
Intelligence at that time, 
when Col Gauché was in 
charge of German affairs, 
should be read at once, The 
author knew the Colonel as 
well as the methods of his 
office, and can therefore 
judge the value: of his work. 


. Do you think that the Germans 
had a magnificent intelligence 
service at work against their 
chosen enemics in the 1930s? 
Then read the chapter on Gen. 
Liss, who was an expert on 
French mobilisation problems 
‘and so was able to advise Ilitler 
on the 
reaction from Paris to his 
nioves. Liss has obviously talked 
to Strong: he must enjoy telling 
the story of how he showed the 
French order of battle in 


Noveniber 1939 to Halder, who . 


immediately pointed to the weak 
spot—the Ninth Army sector 
before the Ardennes, in which 

| the 1940 campaign was won. 
Yippelskirch, working against 
the Russians, did less well. 


Have you been brought up to 
believe that Haig lost the Baltle 
of Cambrai by bad luck? If so 
‘it is worth considering this 
book’s study of the brilliant and 
affable Charteris, who became 
in 1914 without any training at 
‘all the future Field Marshal’s 
chicf of intelligence. . Was he 


right to put maintenance of his. 
master’s morale before objective 


judgment? 


Where historians of two world 
-wars have almost feared to 
tread, the, former Director 


“General of Intelligence in the: 
Ministry of Defence trudges in- 


a straight line from the Battle 

of the Marne. Col Hentsch, an 

intelligence man, gave in 1914 

advice which Iced to the with- 
‘drawals of the German First 
and Second Armies—which we 
i call the. victory of the Marne. 


. 


significance of every. 


By Major Gen. Sir Kenneth Strong. 


| The author’s friend, “John” 


' 
‘ 


McCone, head of the CIA, took 
a pessimistic view in 1967 of 
the Vietcong’s capacitics. _ Gen. 
Westmoreland on the spot re- 
jected tiis expert advice, was 
surprised by the Tet offensive 
and then said “it did not occur 
to us that the enemy would. 
undertake ‘suicidal attacks in 
the face of our power.” Both 
on McCone and Allen Dulles 
the book is personal, interesting 
and reassuring. Gen. Strong. is 
convinced the CIA is good. 


Not unnaturally, most of the 
personalities and episodes 
examined in this admirably con- 
cise and short book are mili- 
tary. Bill Cavendish-Bentinck 
of the Foreign Office, however, 
4s rightly singled out for his 
chairmanship in the second 
war of the Joint Intelligence 
Committee. This central asscss- 
ment of information and 


opinions about the enemy was 
something quite new to White- 
hall, and Service rivalries made 
it difficult. Strong is not quite 
fair to the naval role in this 
committee: it was to insist 
again and again, in the teeth 
of War Office and Air Ministry 
resistance, on the need for 
joint Service activity over the 
whole field. 


The author has so much of 
interest and importance to tell 
that he could have spared us 
his lengthy strictures on spies, 
Let the  fiction-writers. have 
their fun! His valuable and 
readable book might have the 
effect of persuading our own 
Service chicfs that Intelligence 
js a branch of defence which 
should not be closed to ambi- 
tious men and should not bo 
left in the hands of officers for 


- periods of two to three years. 


only, 


a 
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